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PREFACE 
L: is generally assumed that the study of the 

functions of the breathing organs and of 
the vocal apparatus is intended solely for the 
purpose of learning to sing, whereas their knowl- 
edge and control are of the greatest use to every- 
one who cares for clearness and elegance of speech, 
and for the healthy condition of the respiratory 
organs. 

Indeed, the usefulness of this study should rec- 
ommend itself to every educated person, and more 
particularly to those whose call in life imposes upon 
them the task of addressing their fellow-men. They 
can hardly expect to fulfill this task successfully if 
their delivery is indistinct or slovenly, or both. 

And yet how little heed is taken of this con- 
sideration. How many among political speakers, 
judges, barristers, and clergymen can be said to 
fully realize the fact, that to cultivate the art of 
perfect elocution is a prominent part of their 
duties? Very few indeed! The majority do not 
seem to suspect in the least the strain they inflict 
on the hearing and on the mind of their listeners, 
nor of the unfavorable impression they provoke 
against themselves. 

My chief object in writing the following pages 
is to help my pupils, but I venture to hope that 
they may prove useful to a much larger number 
of readers. In this hope I have endeavored 
to express and explain my views as clearly as 


possible, knowing that of all studies this is 
among the hardest to follow without the oral 
explanations and vocal illustrations of a teacher. 
But for this very reason I would appeal to out- 
side readers to endeavor to fully investigate the 
meaning of any point that may not readily satisfy 
their understanding before coming to an adverse 
criticism. I must also warn them that they will 
be disappointed if they expect me to lead them 
through a maze of descriptions and observations 
of anatomical facts and of physiological theories. 

There is no doubt that the pupil should be 
made acquainted with the main and essential 
organs of the breath and of the voice, and also 
with their respective purposes. At the same 
time I believe that to turn the study of the vocal 
art into an exhaustive anatomical survey of those 
organs is a great mistake. 

For my part, having obtained the most bene- 
ficial results from the application of that simple 
fundamental principle of the old Italian school, 
“Chi parla bene canta bene” (“Who speaks well 
sings well”), I have made this the keynote of my 
studies, and their ultimate object. 

In conclusion I would point out, that while 
the most venerable Father Time on his steady 
civilizing course has sown, and still continues 
to sow, abundant and prolific seeds of general 
progress, he does not seem capable of showing 
much improvement in two of the offspring of his 
youth, viz.: Art and Common Sense. 


TERMINOLOGY 


The palate is the top or roof of the mouth. It 
is divided into two sections, viz.: the front or 
bony section which is called the hard palate, and 
the back or fleshy part, which is called the soft 
palate. 

The cavity of the mouth is the space contained 
within the opening of the mouth, the soft palate, 
and the root of the tongue. 

The pharynx is the space behind the root of the 
tongue and the soft palate. 

The larynx is the topmost portion of the wind- 
pipe, which is shaped like an inverted section of 
a hollow cone. 

The vocal cords are the organs which produce 
the voice. When not in use they have the ap- 
pearance of two horizontal folds of the internal 
lining of both sides of the larynx. When speak- 
ing or singing these two folds approach each 
other so as to slightly intercept the course of the 
breath from the lungs outwards into the open 
air. Then a friction takes place between the 
breath and the edges of those riband-like ob- 
stacles which causes the latter to vibrate and 
produce a noise very much after the fashion in 
which the buzz is produced by the wings of a 
bee when flying. 

The opening of the throat is the top of the 
larynx. 

The epiglottis is a shield-like continuation of 


the front of the larynx. This shield is movable 
backwards and forwards. It is not independent 
in its motions, which are determined by those 
of the root of the tongue to the back of which 
it is attached, as well as by other muscles be- 
longing to the structure of the larynx and with 
which it is also connected. 

The bronchial tubes or passages are the tubes 
which branch off the lower end of the windpipe, 
and merge by many successive ramifications into 
the mass of the lungs. 

The thorax is composed of the ribs and their 
contents, 1.e., heart and lungs. 

The abdomen is the front portion of the trunk 
below the thorax. . 

The diaphragm is a muscle which constitutes a 
partition between the thoracic and the abdom- 
inal organs. It can assume a higher or lower 
position. It assumes the lower position when 
we fill our lungs with air, and the higher when 
we expel the air from the lungs. 

The laryngoscope is a small mirror fixed on a 
handle, which is introduced into the mouth as 
far as the top of the pharynx. When a ray of 
light is thrown on it, it will reflect the image of 
the larynx and of the organs of the voice. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 
“Chi parla bene canta bene.” 


N order to understand the true value of these 
words it is essential to grasp their real and 
correct meaning. It would be a mistake to 
assume that perfect singing is the direct outcome 
of perfect speech, while it is an incontestable 
fact that a perfect vocal action is impossible 
without a perfect speech. 

These two acts are quite distinct from one 
another. They are due to the functions of two 
different sections of the vocal apparatus, and 
each of these, in order that it may attain its 
particular object, must act independently of the 
other. 

The organs of the voice, properly so-called, 
are two-fold, viz., the larynx or phonator in which 
the voice is originated, and the resounding spaces 
or resonators in which it is developed. These 
organs need the utmost elasticity and absolute 
freedom. 

The organs of speech are those which seize, so 
to speak, the voice after its production, and 
mould it into those forms called vowels, either 
by themselves or associated with consonants. 

This act of moulding the voice requires a set- 
ting of the organs which perform it, into shapes 


of more or less limited dimensions, according to 
the different vowels and their possible modifica- 
tions. How could the sounding and resounding 
organs maintain the elasticity and freedom, 
which are the necessary conditions for their cor- 
rect functions, if they were to assume at the 
same time the limited shape required to mould 
the sound into vowel forms? The incongruity 
of assigning those two contradictory purposes to 
the sounding and resounding sections of the 
vocal apparatus, is quite manifest in the forma- 
tion of closed vowels, but unfortunately much 
less so in forming the open or broader ones, and 
particularly the a@ as pronounced in the word 
“father.” 

It follows from this short survey of the rela- 
tions of speech to voice, that the study of the 
vocal art should be divided into two sections: 
Ist, the generation and development of the voice 
independently of any consideration of shape; 

\ 2nd, the shaping or moulding of the voice into 
those forms which may be called the elements 
of speech, viz., the vowels and the consonants. 

DEFINITION OF THE Voice. What a magic im- 
pression, when connected with the art of sing- 
ing, this word produces on the human mind in 
general, and what an exaggerated idea of the 
rarity of the gift and of the difficulties of its 
training it arouses in that of the young student! 

Nevertheless, it is a much more simple thing 
and a much more common gift than it is imag- 
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ined to be, while its use is dependent on simple 
principles, the application of which only requires 
a few years of patient and calm practice. If 
teachers and pupils alike would take the trouble 
to get hold of the true definition of voice, the 
fantastic nightmares of those two words “Voice 
Production” would be at once dissipated. 
VWhat is voice? It is a sound. What is a 
sound? The effect which the air or some other 
acoustic conductor produces on our hearing ap- 
paratus, when the normal status of the molecules 
which constitute that conductor, is disturbed by 
either friction or concussion of two bodies or 
substances, one at least of them being of an 
elastic nature. When created this disturbance is 
immediately subjected to definite physical laws 
called “acoustic laws,’ which produce definite 
results called “acoustic effects.” 

\*What we call breath is the atmospheric air 
which is the most common conductor of sound, 
and which has been chemically modified in the 
breathing apparatus. Its characteristic prop- 
erties from the acoustic point of view remain 
unaltered. 

If in the act of expiration or emission the 
breath is allowed to escape through the mouth 
or through the nostrils without hindrance of any 
sort, no sound will be heard. YBut if the so-called 
vocal cords are made to approach each other, a 
friction is started between their edges and the 
breath as it makes its way past them.* The re- 
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sult of this friction is a series of motions of the 
molecules of the breath, which the latter in its 
turn communicates to the molecules of the at- 
mospheric air, and thus it reaches our hearing 
apparatus, producing on the latter that sensation 
which we call voice. Therefore the voice may 
rightly be called sonorous, or sounding breath. 

If we realize the exactitude of this definition 
we can draw but one conclusion, viz., that voice 
being breath and nothing but breath, we must 
learn: “rst, the rules of proper breathing ;//2nd, 
how to apply these same rules when modifying 
the breath from the silent to the sounding con- 
dition. 

BREATHING. Breathing in itself offers no diffi- 
‘culty, and therefore needs no special directions ; 

c, fact, Ordinary breathing is an unconscious act 
The new-born child begins to breathe, and is 
impelled to breathe properly at the outset of his 
entry into the world, and his breathing all 
through his life will, generally speaking, be an 
unconscious act like that first impulse.( More- 
over, the part of our life during which the 
breathing is most perfect is during our sleep, > 
when we are the least conscious of this very act. 
Nay, I am certain that the system of directing 
the attention of the student to the actual func- 
tion of breathing is apt to cause disturbance of 
this natural process, and is therefore a mistake 

| to be carefully avoided. 


.} COn the other hand, the breathing apparatus 
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becomes a musical instrument whenever the 
breath is transformed into sound.» As such it 
should fulfil all the purposes of a musical instru- 
ment when we speak, and must absolutely do so 
when we sing. Therefore, the object of this part 
of the study should be the knowledge of the 
conditions which the breathing apparatus should 
fulfil, as a musical instrument, while performing 
the natural functions of respiration in singing. 

Before starting on this task I think it is wise 
to point out at this early stage a fact, which 
constitutes a strong hindrance to the realization 
of this theory. This is the almost general ten- 
dency to impart a sense of muscular rigidity to 
the organs both of respiration and of phonation, 
at the moment the change in the condition of 
the breath for the purpose of singing takes place. 

Although later on I shall deal with this spe- 
cial subject, I think it well to make up one’s 
mind from this moment to accept and maintain 

/firmly and entirely the theory (that voice is 
breath, and that we must experience no more 
exertion in singing than in breathing. 

Sounp. Musical instruments, properly so- 
called, consist of an apparatus in which the 
sound is produced, and of a body whose purpose 
is to strengthen and modify it. The sound in 
itself would be very feeble without the addition 
of a modifying and intensifying body. This is 
made clear by that peculiar instrument, which 
violinists use for practising, out of deference to 
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the nerves of other inmates and neighbors. It 
is a skeleton fiddle which is deprived of its box. 
The handle of this instrument, a solid piece of 
wood, is prolonged to the length of an ordinary 
fiddle. On it are stretched the ordinary strings 
in the same way as on the real instrument, and 
at the point where the box should start, and at 
the opposite end, it is crossed by two pieces of 
solid wood shaped like crescents. The player 
uses his bow on the strings in the ordinary way, 
and thus produces a sound very subdued and, of 
course, toneless. If these very same strings were 
transferred to a real instrument, the sound would 
be developed into the acoustic form that every- 
body knows as the sour of a violin. 

We have already said that sound is the sensa- 
tion which the air, or some other conductor, pro- 
duces on our hearing, when the natural molecu- 
lar relations of that conductor are disturbed by 
the vibration of the sound-producing section of 
the instrument. This disturbed condition of the 
molecules of the air is termed their pulsatory 
motion, which means that the vibration of the 
generator of the sound throws the molecules of 
the air that are in immediate contact with it 
against their nearest ones. This impact is re- 
peated from molecule to molecule in a straight 
line, and is finally succeeded by a recoil, and that 
succession of impacts and recoils is termed the 
pulsatory motion. 

Resonance. Like heat and light, the strings 
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or rays of pulsating molecules of air are shot, so 
to speak, from their generating centre in all 
directions. So long as they find their way clear, 
all those pulsating rays will follow each their 
own direction straight ahead; but if they alight 
on a resisting surface, they are deflected in the 
same way as a billiard ball hitting the cushion. 

When the ball follows a line perpendicular to 
the cushion, it will recoil from the point of im- 
pact towards its starting point, following that 
very same line. But if it is thrown against the 
cushion in a slanting direction, it will be im- 
pelled from the point of impact into a new direc- 
tion. It is sufficient for our purpose to consider 
this second course of the ball. 

Supposing the ball were to trace on the table a 
line indicating its course, it would be seen that 
the line of the first direction would form two 
angles with the cushion line, at the point of im- 
pact. One of the two angles is acute, the other 
obtuse. The acute, or narrower, of these two 
angles is called the angle of incidence. 

Starting from this point of impact the ball 
would, by the line of its new direction, form 
again two angles with the line of the cushion 
respectively and absolutely identical with those 
of the first direction. The acute or smaller of 
these two new angles is called the angle of re- 
flection. In a few words the angle of reflection ts 
equal to the angle of incidence. 

This process of forming angles of incidence 
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and corresponding angles of reflection is what 
takes place when a sound ray alights on a re- 
sisting surface.” In common parlance we should 
say that the ray is broken into two, the outcome 
of this being an increase of the sound impression 
on our hearing, or what is commonly called 
vesonance. ; 

Tone. When the sound reflecting surface“is 
flat, as, for instance, the board suspended above 
a pulpit, or is simply arched, it is called résound- 
ing board; when it is concave it is called re- 
sounding cavity; and when the resonance takes 
place in an enclosure the latter is called resound- 
ing box. 

Each of these sources of resonance imparts a 
different quality to the sound it reflects. The 
resonance produced by the arched resounding 
board is fuller but less bright than that of the 
flat, while the resonance produced by the re- 
sounding cavity is of fuller quality than that 
given by the resounding board, and less full than 
that derived from a resounding box. This modi- 
fication or quality of the resonance is called tone. 

In short, the name of resonance stands for the 
quantity or multiplication of the sound by re- 
flections, and the name of tone stands for the 
quality of the sound, brought about by the par- 
ticular configuration or shape of the resonator. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE VocaL APPARATUS... 
Musical instruments are divided into two main 
classes, some being called wind instruments, 
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others stringed instruments, and this classifica- 
tion is determined by the manner in which the 
vibration of the sounding section is provoked, 
viz., wind instruments are those in which the 
sound is produced by wind blown from air bel- 
lows, or from the lungs of the player; and 
stringed instruments are those in which the 
sound is produced by friction of a.bow on the 
strings. 

Wind instruments are divided into two differ- 
ent classes. Some are complete musical instru- 
ments, and to this class belong the flute, and all 
those instruments which are provided with their 
own sounding section. Others are incomplete 
musical instruments, and to this class belong the 
trumpet and the generality of brass instruments, 
which, in fact, are only resonators, lacking a 
sound-producing appliance. In this class the 
sound is provoked by the lips of the player, who 
applies them to the mouthpiece of the instru- 
ment, and sets them into vibrations by the breath 
passing through them. 

The resonator in all wind instruments is their 
body, which is a tubular cavity, in some cases 
straight, in others bent into various shapes. In 
the majority of wind instruments the resonator 
assumes wider dimensions from the mouthpiece 
onwards, and is ended by what is called the bell, 
which finally reflects the rays of the column of 
sound after the fashion of a resounding board, 
and spreads them into space. 
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All stringed instruments are complete musical 
instruments. They all. consist of a sounding 
section or series of musical strings attached to 
the resonator or body of the instrument, which 
is fashioned in the shape of a box. 

The difference between wind and stringed in- 
struments consists not only in the nature of the 
factors which provoke the sound, but also in the 
process of the development of the resonance. In 
wind instruments we hear the resonance of a 
current of sound which proceeds from the lips of 
the player, passes through the body of the in- 
strument, and is finally dispersed into space. In 
stringed instruments we hear the resonance of a 
mass of air which is enclosed in the box of the 
instrument, and remains therein while it is made 
to pulsate, and is reflected against the frame of 
the box over and over again. 

That the vocal apparatus is a musical instru- 
ment needs no demonstration, but there are 
different opinions as to its classification. The 
fact is that in order to give it its proper place, 
we must divide the consideration of sound from 
that of resonance, and we shall then come to the 
conclusion that both with regard to the produc- 
tion of the sound, and the way by which it is 
conveyed to our hearing apparatus, it is decid- 
edly and unmistakably a wind instrument. _ 

Let us consider first the way in which the 
voice is generated. As in wind instruments in 
general, the factor that causes the vibrations of 
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the sounding apparatus is the breath expelled 
from the lungs of the performer, while the 
sounding apparatus itself is of the same nature 
_ as that of the series of wind instruments which 
we know as brass instruments, being in both 
cases constituted by lips. In brass instruments 
it is the lips of the player’s mouth which are 
made to vibrate; in the vocal apparatus it is the 
laryngeal lips, or so-called vocal cords. This, how- 
ever, is a wrong denomination, if we consider 
the origin of the word “cord,” which is derived 
from the Latin and Italian word corda, and 
means string. 

By consulting any elementary treatise on 
acoustics, where the definition of the different 
phonators or generators of sound is given, and 
their characteristic features described, it will be 
seen that the constituent traits of a sonorous 
string have nothing in common with those of the 
so-called vocal cords. On the other hand, they 
bear a strong resemblance to the real lips of the 
mouth when applied to the mouthpiece of a brass 
instrument, therefore their name should be sound 
lips or laryngeal lips. 
| Secondly, with regard to the development of 
resonance, the voice follows the,same process as 
the sound in wind instruments.’\From the larynx 
in which it is generated it flows up through the 
cavity of the mouth, in which it is re-inforced as 
well as in the larynx itself. ) 

Finally, the dispersion of the sonorous rays 1s 
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regulated, in brass instruments by the bell- 
shaped end of their body, while in the vocal ap- 
paratus this is done by the lips of the mouth that 
assume a wider or smaller outline, according to 
the effects intended to be produced with regard 
to the shape of the sonorous current when it 
leaves the mouth. 

But the vocal apparatus is rendered more com- 
plete and far superior to all wind instruments, 
because it is provided with some additional 
sources of resonance and tone. These are, the 
chest, the nasal cavities, and the spaces formed 
by the lips and the teeth, which we might call 
the labio-dental space. 

/The chest is of the nature of an enclosure, and 

acts after the manner of the box of stringed in- 
struments, although the air is not retained in it 
as in the box of stringed instruments. 
/ The nasal cavities are resonators of a com- 
pound nature, for although they do not consti- 
tute a box, but a free passage, the air they con- 
tain acts while we sing, not as a current, but as 
a confined, pulsating, and reflected mass. This 
will be fully explained when dealing with the 
characteristic features of nasal resonance. 

/ Finally the teeth act as resounding boards of a 
most effective nature, and they also form with 
the lips an additional space of resonance and 
tone of the greatest value in the process of 
moulding the sounds into vowel forms. But the 
fact that the vocal apparatus is fitted with these 
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additional sources of resonance and tone does 
in no way alter the fact that it possesses all the 
elements, and produces and develops the sound 
in the manner of wind instruments, and is there- 
fore one of their class. 

We shall not dwell any further on the func- 
tions of the vocal apparatus as a musical instru- 
ment. I only intend to point out at this stage 
the very essential fact, that the air passages and 
the breathing organs in general are so many 
sources of resonance and tone, and that conse- 
quently, while singing, we must direct them to 
fulfil the laws of perfect resounding and tone 
spaces. 

This will be obtained by the fulfilment of two 
conditions, viz., rst, the display of their capacity 
as far as it lays in our power, by which means 
the reflecting process of the pulsatory rays will 
be enhanced, and consequently the sonority of 
the voice will be increased to the utmost; 2nd, 

_Vthe preservation of their natural elasticity and 
freedom, so that the voice may retain the sense 
and impression of a natural and pleasant sound, 
freely provoked and freely developed] (In a few 
words the breathing passages, or at least those 
which can be either contracted or loosened, must 
be fully open and free from any sense of rigidity» 

Consequently we shall establish as a funda- 
mental rule that the first step, in order to breathe 
correctly for singing, must be the preparation of 


the air passages. 
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CHAPTER. I. 


PREPARATION OF THE AIR PASSAGES.  Consider- 
ing how much this subject is neglected, I feel 
it my duty to make an earnest appeal to students, 
in their most vital interest, to concentrate their 
minds on both the theoretical and practical in- 
structions given in this chapter. 

Modern singing is no longer the singing of the 
great artists of past generations. The art of 
those graceful giants was perfect on the whole, 
because no detail of the study was neglected by 
either pupils or masters. To a great extent the 
‘unsatisfactory state of things of the present age 
may be traced to this very neglect of details, 
and mainly of this all-important subject, “the 

_ preparation of the air passages.” 

\. Some teachers will limit their instructions to 
these few words, “take a good deep breath,’ and 
the pupil exerts himself to carry out this vague 
advice as best he can, but with scant result, be- 
cause he is not informed by what process it 
should be done. 

Of course, it is generally agreed that the essen- 
tial condition for drawing the air in freely and 
in abundant volume is, that the capacity of the 
breathing organs should be fully developed. But 
unfortunately the study of singing is rendered 
as difficult as it really is by the fact that the 
most essential organs cannot be guided nor con- 
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trolled by either the sense of sight or touch. 
Thus we are bound to make the most of the little 
we can see, and supplement the deficiency of this 
means by what we feel. To the observant and 
industrious mind, however, one comforting ex- 
perience will occur, viz., that in almost every 
difficult and perplexing stage, nature will come 
to our rescue through some familiar physical 
action, which has a very close bearing on the 
condition of things connected with that partic- 
ular stage. 

With regard to the subject of this chapter we 
can avail ourselves of our senses only to a lim- 
ited extent. We can see the external opening, 
and a little way up into the nostrils, and we can 
see the opening and the cavity of the mouth, the 
pharynx, and, to a certain extent, the opening 
of the throat. We cannot see as high up as the 
post-nasal cavities, nor as low down as the 
larynx. To reach those parts the use of mechan- 
ical appliances would be of no help, and rather 

, detrimental. 

\ However, we all know the sensation of deep 

~ yawning, by which nature, for her own purposes, 
compels us to expand the air passages to their 
utmost capacity. The humorously inclined read- 
er may perhaps smile at this suggestion. He 
will think of the funny attitude of the face and 
of the peculiar sound and speech that one pro- 
duces while yawning. In the ordinary way this 
criticism would be justified. But we must not 
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lose sight of the plan indicated earlier in this 
work, of dividing the study of singing, from the 
vocal point of view, into two different and sep- 
arate chapters, viz., Ist, the voice; 2nd, the 
speech; and of regulating the work of the speak- 
ing organs according to the requirements of the 
sounding section of the vocal apparatus. 

If we speak while yawning without any re- 
straint, we entirely neglect the forms of good 
enunciation. But is there any one of us who 
has not experienced a fit of yawning when in the 
society of people who impose on us a sense of 
restraint? Do not we, as a rule, succeed in such 
case in keeping the muscles of the face, and par- 
ticularly the lips, so mych under control as to 
hide completely the yawning distension which 
the air passages are undergoing? Nay, have we 
not sometimes succeeded in controlling even the 
act of speaking so as to conceal this yawning 
distension? Under those circumstances we have 
done, by guidance of nature, the very thing that 
singers should aim at doing, without, however, 
being in the least affected by the spasmodic fit 
of yawning. Consequently, there is no reason- 
able objection to availing ourselves of this prac- 
tical hint from nature for displaying the capacity 
of the breathing passages to the fullest extent. 

It will have been noticed that in this prelim- 
inary reference to the relation of the act of 
yawning with the disposition of the air passages, 
I mention the deep yawning. The reason for 
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this specification is that the yawn can be either 
high or deep. Although during that physical 
process the whole of the breathing system be- 
comes affected, all its parts may not be equally 
so. This fact is of fundamental importance, and 
should be made quite clear. 

The muscular parts of the cavity of the mouth, 
viz., the tongue, the soft palate, and the pharynx, 
are extremely sensitive or subservient to the 
least exercise of consciousness or sub-conscious- 
ness of our mind, >Under this influence we may, 
while yawning, either raise the upper part more 
than we depress the lower part of the cavity of 
the mouth, or we may depress the latter more 
than we distend the former. In the first case, 
which may be noticed especially when yawning 
with open mouth in the ordinary unrestrained 
way, we have the sensation of inhaling upwards, 
and, speaking in a general way, we may feel an 
uncomfortable accumulation of breath in the 
upper part of our lungs. This may be called 
high yawning. In the second case, which may 
equally take place with the mouth open or closed, 
but especially when carried out with closed 
mouth, and under a sense of restraint, the throat 
is more widely open, and we feel the air descend- 
ing more deeply into the lungs than in the first 
case. This may be called deep yawning. 

To judge of the respective and comparative 
value of the two modes of yawning, we 
must consider what bearing each of them 
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has on the act of proper breathing for singing. 

The act of breathing consists of two successive 
functions of the breathing apparatus. e first 
is that of drawing the air into our lungs, and is 
called inspiration. The second is that of expel- 
ling the air from the lungs, and is called ex- 
piration.> 
/ The amount of air that we draw into our lungs 
varies, and is determined by the sense of the 
quantity that we need for different purposes. 
The supply which we inhale in the usual way 
for the purpose of ordinary breathing is seldom 
sufficient for the purpose of singing, and when 
we have to sing a long passage in one breath, or 
produce some exacting vocal or musical or ar- 
tistic effect, we must provide ourselves with a 
larger storage of air. For this end the capacity 
of the breathing organs must, of course, be in- 
creased. 

The modification of the capacity of the lungs 
depends on the expansion or contraction of their 
enclosure, or part of it. This enclosure con- 
sists of the ribs and the diaphragm. 

In the ordinary healthy breathing, the action of 
the ribs, though moderate, is quite noticeable, 
and the movements, of the abdominal muscles 
reveal to us the action of the diaphragm by 
which they are affected. These simultaneous mo- 
tions of every part of the enclosure prove that in 
ordinary healthy breathing we use, to a moder- 
ate extent, the whole of the lungs, for the suc- 
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cessive functions of inspiration and expiration. 

In singing, however, the chest has to fulfil the 
role of resonator, which would be impossible if it 
were contracted in the act of expiration. This 
means that when breathing for singing the chest 
should be always fully expanded, and always 
contain a certain amount of air, while the heav- 
ing motions should be strictly avoided. The best 
means to this end is to draw the shoulders well 
backwards, keeping them as low as possible 

Some teachers, while they recognize and incul- 
cate the importance of this position of the chest, 
direct their pupils to provoke the successive 
actions of expansion and contraction of the lungs 
by successive raising and lowering of the lower 
ribs. 

My experience in this respect is that, first, it is 
difficult for the student to keep the chest steadily 
and fully expanded while raising and lowering 
the lower ribs; in the second place, the chest 
resonance is enhanced and the process of breath- 
ing rendered much more comfortable if the 
costal system is permanently raised. This should 
be done by simply drawing inwards and upwards 
the abdominal muscles. In this way the bellows 
action of the lungs would be provoked by the 
diaphragm alone. 

It will, perhaps, be objected that the action of 
the diaphragm cannot be provoked without the 
assistance of the motions of the lower ribs. This, 
however, is not so. It may happen that at first, 
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owing to the habit of all parts of the enclosure 
acting simultaneously, they will lack independ- 
ence of each other. Thus our endeavor to keep 
the costal system expanded and motionless may 
affect the diaphragm in a har way, and para- 
lyse its activity. 

But this can easily be remedic@jjpy taking 
advantage of the tendency which muscles have of 
reacting against restraint or pressure, which can 
effectively be done by carrying out the following 
rules :— 

Ist. Having expanded the chest by lowerin 
and drawing in the shoulders at the back, and 
having raised the ribs by drawing the abdominal 
muscles inwards and upwards, place each of your 
thumbs on the lower ribs. 

2nd. Spread the four fingers of each hand and 
place them in a downward direction on the ab- 
dominal muscles. 

3rd. Press simultaneously with the thumbs on 
the lower ribs, and with the fingers on the 
abdominal muscles. 

4th. React against the pressure of the fingers 
by expanding the abdominal muscles independ- 
ently from the ribs, which are supposed to have 
been already expanded by drawing inwards and 
upwards the abdominal muscles. 

5th. Maintaining a firm pressure of the 
thumbs on the ribs, and consequently the reac- 
tion of these against that pressure, remove the 
fingers from the abdominal muscles and begin to 
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contract the latter slowly and evenly, and, as 
far as it can be done, without exertion. 

By carrying out these few rules several times 
every day, and especially first thing in the morn- 
ing and before reat night, the activity of the 
diaphragm will be stimulated by the expansion 
and conteggon of the abdominal muscles, and 
gradually will become so great and swift as to 
meet all requirements for musical phrasing,— 
musical effects, and artistic expressions, with the 

st comfort, and quite independently of any 

-operation of the ribs and chest.. 
| Deep BreatHinc. This is the mode known as 
low or deep, or diaphragmatic breathing, and is 
antagonistic to that called high breathing, which 
is carried out by raising and lowering the shoul- 
ders, and by the heaving motions of the top of 
the chest. Besides curtailing the capacity of air 
storage, this second mode of breathing is uncom- 
fortable in itself, and causes strain of the vocal 
apparatus, while eventually it might also prove 
injurious to the heart. For these reasons it is al- 
most unanimously discarded by both teachers 
and singers. 

The act of breathing is the result of co- 
operation of the atmospheric pressure with the 
activity of the diaphragm, and cannot take place 
if either is wanting. Consequently the under- 
standing of the right way to bring about expan- 
sion and contraction of the lungs will be fruitless 
if we do not establish an efficient intercourse be- 
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tween them and the atmospheric air. For this 
purpose the full and free expansion of the pas- 
\. sages through which the air must proceed is in- 
\dispensable. 
\\The air can make its way into the lungs either 
through the opening of the mouth or through 
the openings of the nose, which we call nostrils. 

Bearing in mind that deep breathing is essential 
in either case, we will designate the first mode as 
deep oral breathing and the second as deep nasal 
breathing. 

RESPECTIVE AND RELATIVE CONDITIONS OF THE 
SorT PALATE AND OF THE TONGUE. In the deep oral 
breathing, if we dispose the cavity of the mouth 
so that the air is directed by the shortest course 
into our lungs, these will be readily and freely 
inflated or emptied, according to the action of 
the diaphragm. d 

Such will be the case if we place the free bor- 
der or edge of the tongue on the edges of the 
lower teeth, scoop it well in the centre and lower 
it at the root, as far as it can be done without 
discomfort, and at the same time drop the soft 
palate. 

By this disposition we establish the shortest 
distance between the opening of the mouth and 
the throat, which will have been fully enlarged 
by the depression of the tongue. In that case the 
atmospheric pressure and the diaphragmatic 
action will concertedly bring about a perfect low 
breathing. 
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On the other hand, if the tongue is allowed to 
bulge up and the soft palate is raised, the air will 
be directed against the top of the pharynx before 
it passes into the throat, which under these con- 
ditions is insufficiently enlarged. The circuitous 
course combines in that case with the insufficient 
opening of the throat in checking the effect of 
the atmospheric pressure. 

In the case of nasal breathing, the distance be- 
tween the nostrils and the throat is also depend- 
ent on the disposition of the soft palate and of 
the tongue. If this is regulated in the same way 
as for oral breathing, and the soft palate is low- 
ered to the utmost extent, the nasal passages 
will be placed almost on a line with the throat, 
and the distance between this and the nostrils 
will be as short and direct as possible, while the 
throat itself will be fully enlarged, as in the case 
of oral breathing, by the depression of the tongue. 
In that way also a perfect low-breathing process 
will take place, by the co-operation of the dia- 
phragm and the atmospheric pressure, always 
providing the chest is fully expanded and mo- 
tionless. 

This is the process which takes place when wi 
endeavor to conceal a fit of deep yawning. 

If, however, we raise the soft palate, the air, as 
in the case of oral breathing under the same cir- 
cumstances, will be directed against the top of 
the pharynx before passing into the throat, 
which most likely will be insufficiently enlarged, 
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andthe result of this process will be the high 
breathing, as in the high unchecked yawning. 

This also takes place always in the act of 
smelling. In this case the high inspiration is not 
amiss, for it is not intended to fill the lungs, but 
to bring and keep into contact with the sense of 
smelling situated at the top of the nose, a mass 
of air carrying with itself the perfumed particles, 

It will be useful to notice that we are more 
conscious of the actual access of air through the 
nostrils in the act of smelling than in ordinary 
nasal breathing, viz., the smelling inspiration is 
a conscious act, while the ordinary breathing is 
an unconscious function. 

To this difference may perhaps be due the fact 
that if a novice is told to take a good deep breath 
through the nasal passages without any further 
directions, he will often have recourse to the con- 
scious process of high breathing. 

For this reason I think it much wiser to follow 
at this, as at other stages of the study of the vocal 
art, the course of focussing the attention of the 
student on the correct management of causes, 
and not on the results of their work. Better re- 
sults will be obtained if, instead of telling the yet 
inexperienced pupil to take plenty of breath, or a 
good deep breath, he is taught to expand the air 
passages with the lips closed as for concealing 
a fit of yawning, while following the rule already 
indicated for stimulating the activity of the 
diaphragm. 
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Dezp NasaL BREATHING. Of the two correct 
ways of establishing the best intercourse between 
the lungs and the atmospheric air, viz., the oral 
and the nasal breathing, the student should start 
by the practice of the latter, this being the way 
he will need to adopt as regularly as possible for 
the inspiration when singing, both in order to 
avoid dryness and fatigue of the throat, and also 
on account of the paramount influence the nasal 
organs exercise on the organs of the breath and 
on those of the sound. ‘ Indeed, no student who 
does not acquire full command of deep nasal 
breathing can hope to attain the position of a 
perfect vocalist. ) 

I need not dwell on the fact that if a singer 
were to draw the air in through the open mouth 
more often than it can be avoided, his mouth 
and throat would soon become parched. It is 
a matter of very simple reasoning, which should 
be sufficient to impress the student’s mind with 
the importance of learning to use the nasal ways, for 
conveying the air into his lungs, as far as the 
musical phrasing will allow him. 

With regard to the relations between the naso- 
pharyngeal section of the vocal apparatus and 
the throat, we must take full notice of a fact 
which is, I fear, too little appreciated. 

This is the incontestable nervous sympathy 
which exists between those organs, although the 
muscles of each are governed by a different nerve 

supply. It may be due to the fact that the mind, 
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which after all is the link of all ramifications of 
the nervous system, is apt to influence in the 
same way the nerves which animate the muscles 
of closely connected organs, both with regard to 
their proximity and to their co-operation for a 
certain definite function. 

In the present case it would be idle to deny the 
fact that if we drop the soft palate and at the 
same time allow it to retain its free and relaxed 
condition, we shall find it more easy to lower 
and open the throat without any sense of effort 
whatever, while we shall find this less easy if we 
raise and contract the soft palate. 

For this reason we must consider the ability 
of controlling the soft palate, constantly and 
without exertion, as a most important requisite 
for retaining the ordinary and natural flexibility 
of the throat, while imparting to it the low and 
open position it should assume when singing. 
~ As a rule we all breathe through the nose 
regularly when we are silent. Then the soft pal- 
ate, by disposition of nature, is always drawn 
down and the root of the tongue is raised, so that 
the two come into contact and form a screen, so 
to speak, between the pharynx and the cavity of 
the mouth. Thus the wxasal passages, the 
pharynx, and the throat become one continuous 
passage, through which the air proceeds to and 
from the lungs without the possibility of access 
into the cavity of the mouth. 
| This can be verified if, after closing the mouth 
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to breathe in the usual way, we open it without 
attempting to lower the tongue. It -will be no- 
ticed by the use of a mirror that the view of the 
pharynx is completely blocked by the contact of 
the tongue with the soft palate, and that the 
breathing will still be nasal. 

Then if we pass from nasal to oral breathing 
we see in the mirror that, immediately, the soft 
palate is raised and the tongue becomes de- 
pressed. 

These contrary motions are also dictated by 
nature for the purpose of diverting the breath 
from the nasal passages, and directing it into the 
cavity of the mouth. Owing to this fact we will 
find it difficult to control the soft palate, with 
the view of keeping it in the low position, while 
depressing at the same time the root of the 
tongue. 

But this is the very state of things we must 
endeavor to bring about by the study of deep 
nasal breathing, viz., to maintain the soft palate in 
the low and relaxed condition of silent nasal breath- 
ing, while singing. 

Consequently, we must search for some means 
that will enable us to render the study of this 
mode of breathing as efficient as possible, for our 
purpose of enhancing the expansion of the nasal 
passages, and thus also their réle as resounding 
spaces, to the utmost extent in our power, while 
depressing the tongue. 

CONTROL OF THE SOFT PALATE BY MEANS OF DE- 
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PRESSION AND EXPANSION OF THE NostrRILs. If our 
sensations are of any value, we may safely con- 
clude that the act of deep yawning with closed 
lips, when we wish to conceal it, constitutes the 
best form of deep nasal breathing for singing. 

In fact, we will notice that the sensation of the 
cold air proceeds from the base of the nostrils 
straight down on the tongue, and not upwards 
towards the pharynx, as would be the case if the 
soft palate were raised to any extent. We will 
also notice that the sensation of downward nasal 
expansion is felt more in the region of the nos- 
trils than in the soft palate itself. 

On closer examination we realize that this sen- 
sation is produced by «the muscular depression 
of the base of the nostrils, and also that the low 
position of the soft palate depends on that de- 
pression. 

Consequently, if we could find the means of 
bringing about this depression of the base of 
the nostrils at will, independently of the act of. 
yawning, that of the soft palate would follow suit. 

The observing mind will soon discover that 
this state of the nostrils is also produced in the 
very common performance of whistling. When 
we endeavor to stretch and lower the upper lip 
for the purpose of placing it in that relation with 
the lower lip which constitutes the whistling po- 
sition, both the top of the upper lip and the base 
of the nostrils are firmly pressed on the gums 
of the upper teeth. If we then close the lips, 
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maintaining them in the whistling position, and 
placing the tongue in the position indicated for 
the correct oral breathing, we set the abdominal 
muscles into the successive motions of expansion 
and contraction, we shall be able to produce at 
will the condition of deep yawning or perfect 
deep nasal breathing. 

The suggestion of this act will then be so 
effectively provoked that the yawning may act- 
ually take place. This being an incontestable 
proof of perfect expansion of the air passages, the 
student should not resist, but rather take advan- 
tage of it, and study its sensations with a view 
of producing them intentionally, and with 
greater understanding. 

Should this suggestion of yawning continue 
to affect him for some time he need not take any 
alarm, as the habit will in due course give the 
intentional or conscious process the upper hand 
over the unconscious, which will then cease to 
have any effect on the breathing apparatus. 

When the deep nasal breathing is caused by 
the act of concealed yawning, the tongue will, 
generally speaking, assume the low position, 
which will produce the necessary enlargement 
and lowering of the throat. 

But in order that we may obtain the same re- 
‘sults, and to the utmost extent in the intentional 
breathing, both oral and nasal, we should train 
the tongue to assume that scooped attitude in a 
direct and independent way. 
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The following exercise will be found very 
effective to attain this purpose: 

First, put the thumb and the first finger of 
either hand in proximity, but not in actual con- 
tact, and place them in this relative position un- 
der the bottom of the mouth rather nearer the 
throat than the chin. 

Second, press them upwards so as to push the 
bottom of the mouth as high as it will ascend. 

Third, react against that pressure by lowering 
the tongue, while keeping its free border or edge 
in contact with the lower teeth. This reaction, 
which at first may be either nil or very feeble, 
will increase day by day, and finally will cause 
the complete depression,of the tongue, and such 
a habit of it that will enable us to reproduce it at 
will and independently of any assistance. 

Once we have succeeded in this purpose of 
commanding by direct intentional control the 
low and open position of the air passages with 
the mouth closed, we must learn to retain the 
command of the same position in exhaling 
through the open mouth, for our ultimate object 
must be to obtain the full use of those passages 
as resonators when we sing, and, of course, the 
act of singing or sonorous expiration can only 
be carried out with the mouth open. 

The moment we open the mouth for exhaling 
after the nasal inspiration the upper lip, if un- 
controlled, will recede towards the nostrils. The 
pressure on the gums of the upper teeth will then 
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cease, with the result that the natural impulse 
of raising the palate, which we have already 
noticed, will be unchecked. 

To prevent this occurrence we must en- 
deavor first of all to render the nostrils inde- 
pendent of the motions of the free border of the 
upper lip. 

The way to secure this independence at first is 

by placing the two small fingers on each of the 
two ridges situated at the bottom of the nostrils, 
and immediately above the top of the upper lip, 
and lowering, and, at the same time, pressing 
them firmly on the gums of the upper teeth. If 
then we take a deep nasal breath we will feel it 
pass through the nasal ways freely and easily 
straight down into the windpipe. 
V Doctors and teachers of physical culture ad- 
vise the widening of the wings or sides of the 
nostrils by holding them between the thumb and 
first finger of each hand and pulling them apart» 
No doubt the access of air is thus facilitated, but 
the passages will not assume the attitude re- 
required for their réle as resonance and tone spaces. 
This can only be obtained by the depression of 
the bottom of the nostrils, although the contrac- 
tion of their sides should certainly be avoided 
and their dilatation encouraged. 

Having established this depression of the 
nostrils by the pressure of the two small fingers, 
during the act of drawing the air into our lungs 
through the nasal passages, we will maintain 
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that pressure while parting the lips and subse- 
quently lowering the chin, and then exhaling un- 
til the lungs are nearly emptied. Great care 
should be taken at the same time that in part- 
ing the lips they are made to protrude as far 
from the teeth as possible without contracting 
the lower, nor allowing the upper to recede to- 
wards the nostrils. The nasal passages will 
then be found to remain open while exhaling 
through the mouth, just as if the expiration pro- 
ceeded through the nostrils. Frequent practice 
will in time render the sensation of independence 
of the nostrils from the upper lip so strong and 
so familiar as to give us power to reproduce it at 
will. 

RESPECTIVE AND RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE 
TEETH AND Lips. Finally we must take into con- 
sideration the réle which the teeth and lips must 
play, as parts of the human musical instrument, 
and regulate by this consideration their re- 
spective positions when exhaling through the 
mouth. 

\The teeth act as resounding boards, and their 
efficiency as such varies according to their re- 
spective positions) 

If we drop the lower range to any great extent 
the current of breath will be directed against the 
palate at a point more or less in front, according 
to the higher or lower position of the root of the 
tongue and of the soft palate. From this point 
of incidence it will be reflected more and more 
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directly out of the mouth, as the chin is dropped 
lower and lower. 

If on the contrary we drop the chin less and 
less, and the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate are sufficiently lowered, the breath cur- 
rent will be directed against the hard palate at a 
point nearer and nearer the back of the upper 
teeth, and from that point of incidence it will be 
reflected more and more into the low labio-dental 
space. 

We will succeed in bringing about these 
very essential conditions of forward incidence 
and reflection to the full extent if, keeping the 
lower teeth at a reasonable distance from the 
back of the upper range, we drop them so far 
that the front part of the tongue, resting on their 
edges, reaches a moderately lower position than 
the edges of the front upper teeth. 

If the lower part of the labio-dental space is 
well developed by dropping the lower lip as 
much ‘as possible, and by advancing it so as to 
remove it from the teeth to the utmost extent, 
that space, when the breath is transformed into 
sound, will become a source of resonance and 
tone, whose efficiency is enhanced by the fact 
that the front of the lower teeth will act as an 
additional sounding board. 

In the same way the distance established 
between the upper teeth and the upper. lip, by 
protruding this as far as possible, will constitute 
another space of the same nature as the former. 
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The receding position of the lower teeth, and 
consequently of the lower jaw, must not be 
considered as conventional or artificial, but as a 
development of an order of things established by 
nature. 

If we close the teeth we will notice that nat- 
urally the front lower teeth come in contact with 
the back of the upper range. If it were not so 
the chin would protrude, and this of course we 
should consider a deformity, viz., an unnatural 
state of things. (In singing nothing is justifiable 
that either looks or sounds unnatural. ) 

The importance of reflecting the breath 
against the back of the upper range of teeth can- 
not be overrated, and the truth of this assertion 
wil! be made more clear when dealing with the 
formation of the elements of speech. It is there- 
fore essential that we should avoid even the 
slightest deviation from these directions. For 
we must know that the course of the sonorous 
rays, and consequently the nature and number 
of their angles of reflection, is greatly altered 
by the faintest change in the configurations of 
the resounding spaces. 

SENSATIONS OF CoRRECT INSPIRATION AND Ex- 
PIRATION. It would, of course, be impossible to 
define the mathematically accurate lines which 
should govern these configurations so as to bring 
about the right process of reflections, and with it 
the double object of the greatest resonance and 
the most effective tones with the least possible 
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exertion. But the student may rely for the at- 
tainment of this object on the simple knowledge 
of the sensations which the air current will pro- 
voke if the instructions given in this chapter 
are strictly carried out. In the act of deep nasal 
inspiration, as it has already been noticed, he 
should feel the cold current of air pass from the 
bottom of the nostrils straight over the tongue 
without affecting the upper part of the nose or 
the pharynx, while in the act of expiration he will 
only notice a slight friction of the escaping breath 
at the bottom of the nostrils. In neither of those 
two successive acts should any noise be heard, as 
that would be a sign of contraction of some part 
of the nasal passages. 

In the case of deep oral breathing the current 
of cold air, during the inspiration, should be felt 
to proceed on the inside of both lips, against the 
front of both ranges of teeth, on the back of the 
upper range and the ridge formed by the back of 
the gums, and on the front part of the tongue; 
while in the expiration it should be felt against 
the back of the gums and of the teeth of the up- 
per range, and on the fore portion of the tongue, 
and into the bottom of the lower labio-dental space. 

For the reasons which we have already ex- 
plained, the inspiration when singing should be 
nasal as far as possible, while the expiration is of 
necessity always oral. (Consequently, when prac- 
tising breathing for the actual purpose of sing- 
ing, viz., inhaling through the nose and exhaling 
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through the mouth, the process of the air cur- 
rent should be felt only on the nostrils and on 
the tongue during the inspiration, while in the 
expiration the breath should be felt to proceed in 
the manner just described for the mode of oral 
breathing) 

I cannot lay too much stress on the importance 
of the study of these sensations. 

It is sufficient to point out that a smooth suc- 
cession of sounds from one end of the compass 
of one’s voice to the other is impossible (while 
the compass itself must be considerably cur- 
tailed) unless the rules for the preparation of the 
air passages are fully mastered, and of this the 
sensations we have just described are the un- 
mistakable test. . 

It is equally important to realize that no other 
but these sensations should be experienced, viz., 
that neither the soft palate, the pharynx, nor the 
back of the tongue should experience any muscu- 
|lar sensation. 

| Indeed, while breathing for singing we should 
be unconscious of the existence, so to speak, of 
any part of the breathing and vocal apparatus, 
except the abdominal muscles, the fore part of 
the tongue, the teeth, the lips, and the nostrils. 

When this is the case we may remain satisfied 
that the breathing spaces, nay, the breathing 
organs in general, have assumed the required at- 
titude without encroachment on their natural 
loose and elastic condition. 
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If, on the other hand, we experience any mus- 
cular sensation in the ‘chest, the throat, the 
pharynx, and the soft palate, we may safely con- 
clude that this is due to exertion and contraction. 

This loose and expanded condition should be 
maintained all the time we are singing, without 
the slightest interruption. 

But it so happens that however correctly we 
may establish this condition during the inspira- 
tion, we are tempted to provoke a certain amount 
of general contraction at the moment the expira- 
tion for singing begins. 

The student must always be on the lookout 
for this tendency, and the best remedy to guard 
himself against it is to accentuate the depression 
of the nostrils and of the tongue, the lowering 
of the shoulders, the expansion of the chest, and 
the raising of the ribs as he begins to contract 
the abdominal muscles and consequently to raise 
the diaphragm. The student must clearly under- 
stand that those words, expansion of the air pas- 
sages, mean one and the same thing during both 
inspiration and expiration. 

Some teachers divide the act of breathing and 
singing into three successive operations: inspira- 
tion, preparation and expiration. This only 
reveals an insufficient understanding or utter 
ignorance of the importance of the preparation of 
the air passages and of its nature and rules. If 
the nasal passages, the throat, and the chest are 
fully expanded according to the rules laid down in 
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this chapter before the inspiration, and thus we 
carefully maintain them during the whole 
process of breathing, the air current will proceed 
into and out of the breathing organs in smooth 
succession, without any interruption between the 
end of inspiration and the beginning of expira- 
tion. 

Of course if the necessity of preparing the air 
passages before the inspiration is ignored or neg- 
lected, or if we fail to retain them in the ex- 
panded condition when we pass from inspiration 
to expiration, the latter must be labored, which 
becomes particularly manifest when the breath 
is transformed into sound. 

/In short the student must not allow any 
change in the condition of the air passages when 
the direction of the air current is changed) In- 
deed, the best advice I can give him in this re- 
spect is to try and imagine that he is still breath- 
ing in, while he passes from inspiration to. ex- 
piration. 

This state of contraction is often brought 
about by excessive inspiration, in which case the 
remedy is quite obvious. The student must not 
draw in more air than he can control with ease 
and comfort. 

(We are also liable, as a general rule, to let the 
chest sink and to contract the nasal passages and 
the throat when the breath begins to run short, 
and thus the act of expiration is prematurely 
arrested. 
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If at that stage we again accentuate the 
depression of the soft palate and of the tongue, 
the lowering of the shoulders, the expansion of 
the chest and of the ribs, we will effectually re- 
sist that tendency, with the result that we shall 
be surprised at our own ability to prolong the 
breath far beyond our expectations. 

ATTITUDE OF THE Bopy. To render the practice 
of these rules for breathing in singing perfectly 
simple and efficient, the student should first of 
all recognize the value of that feeling of general 
comfort which is derived from a graceful and 
well-balanced attitude of the whole body, and 
secondly, follow a well-reasoned order of succes- 
sion in the practice of the rules. 

‘There should be little need of argument to 
‘convince the student of the comfort he will ex- 
perience, nor of the favorable impression he will 
make on his audience by assuming a graceful 
and well-balanced carriage of his body. For that 
object he can follow no better guide than the 
bearing of military men, which is not intended 
solely to give the soldier his smart appearance. 
This result is rather coincidental with the real 
object of military drill, which is to develop in 
the soldier the command of perfect balance 
_ whether standing or moving. 

The first condition to obtain this object is to 
distribute the weight of the whole body evenly 
on both feet. Leaning sideways causes our 
weight to rest more on one foot than on the 
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other, while if we lean either forwards or back- 
wards our weight will be borne more by one 
section of our feet than by the other. 

\ We must therefore find.a position by which we 
may feel an even pressure of both feet on the ground. 

This feeling is best secured-by keeping our- 
selves in a perpendicular line, as far as it lays in 
our power to do so, and by keeping the feet 
themselves at a moderate angle in respect to 
and at little distance from each other. 

/ In walking on the stage, the weight of our 
body should be also evenly distributed between 
the foot on which we stand and that part of the 
other which rests on the ground as we gradually 
5 faise it. 

\) The pose of the head,also influences our ap- 
pearance as well as our comfort in breathing) If 
it is bent so as to rest our chin almost on our 
chest, an affectation which finds favor with not a 
few second-rate singers, or if it is drawn back- 
wards, the throat becomes contracted. 

V The head should be always set in an upright 
and slightly forward attitude. 

PRACTICE OF BREATHING. With regard to the 
order to be followed in the practice of the rules 
for correct breathing in singing, the student, 
having first of all assumed the graceful and com- 
fortable attitude just described, should proceed 
as follows: 

Ist. Draw in and upwards the abdominal 
muscies. 
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2nd. Draw back and lower the shoulders. 

3rd. Drop the lower jaw sufficiently to see the 
whole of the tongue by means of a looking-glass. 

4th. Place the free border of the tongue, and 
particularly the front portion of it, on the top of 
the lower teeth while scooping it all along its centre. 

5th. Raise the lower jaw so as to bring it in 
close proximity with and slightly behind the 
upper range of teeth, without reaching actual 
contact with any part of the latter. 

6th. Lower both lips to the utmost and bring 
them into mutual contact, as far from the teeth 
as possible. 

“7th. Place the thumb of each hand on the lower 
ribs and the hands on the abdominal muscles, 
and exercise a reasonable amount of pressure on 
these and on the ribs. 

8th. React against this pressure by moderate 
expansion of the abdominal muscles. 

gth. Keeping the pressure of the thumbs on 
the ribs, remove the hands from the abdominal 
muscles and contract these as far as possible 
without exertion. 

This practice should be repeated from three to 
four times in succession, not more, but several 
times during every day, and especially the first 
thing in the morning and before rest at night. 

After a week or a fortnight, when a certain 
degree of facility will have been attained, the 
practice of oral expiration can be introduced in, 


the following way :— 
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After No. 8 place the tips of the small finger 
on each hand on the bottom of each nostril re- 
spectively, and pressing them firmly on the gums 
of the upper teeth, part the lips by protruding 
them as far from the teeth, and at the same time 
lowering them both as much as possible. Par- 
ticular care must be taken that in this act the 
upper lip does not recede into itself and towards 
the nostrils, but is stretched well away from 
them and from the teeth, and in a downward di- 
rection. 

In due time the student will try to control the 
nostrils so that they remain quite unaffected by 
the motions of the upper lip, without the assist- 
ance of the little fingers. | 

All this should be done under the direction of a 
skilful instructor, in order to combine accuracy with 
elegance. Without such assistance the pupil may 
easily fall into exaggerations, which produce un- 
sightly contortions. 

Then proceed to contract the abdominal mus- 
cles as directed in No. 9, but of course without 
keeping the thumbs on the ribs. By this time the 
student is supposed to have acquired direct con- 
trol of the latter. 

The expansion of the abdominal muscles must 
be carried out very slowly at first. Then, with~ 
the increase of facility, it may be done slightly 
quicker and quicker until, by gradual and judi- 
cious acceleration, it can be done rapidly and with 
the utmost ease and comfort. The contraction of 
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the same muscles must be carried out always 
slowly and steadily, without either interruptions 
or jerks. 

The student who will have realized the neces- 
sity of preparing the breathing apparatus to act 
as a musical instrument must also realize the ne- 
cessity of a patient and persevering study to attain 
this object before attempting to use his voice for 
the purpose of singing. Failing this understand- 
ing he can no more look forward to becoming an 
accomplished singer than an instrumentalist can 
hope to achieve great effects out of an ill-condi- 
tioned instrument. 

Unfortunately, in more than one way the wise 
tule of proceeding step by step is very generally 
ignored by both teachers and pupils, and thus 
the real difficulties of this study are insufficiently 
overcome because they are not negotiated by an 
accurate preparation. The making of a thoroughly 
equipped vocalist is the work of years, and a good 
portion of the time is required to lay the sound 
foundations of perfect management of the breath- 

ying organs, forVoice is breath and nothing but 
breath,” 
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CHAPTER fit. 


Votce Propucrion. Having acquired the 
knowledge of the principles and rules of silent 
breathing, we shall proceed to investigate how 
they are to be applied to its modification into the 
sonorous form or voice. 

It has become the custom of writers on this 
subject, since about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, to dwell extensively on the facts observed 
by means of the laryngoscope while the vocal 
organs are set into action, and from these obser- 
vations to draw conclusions and rules with which 
piles of written matter have been built up. 

I do not hesitate to proclaim that this has been 
a calamitous mistake, and that to this mistake is 
to be traced the disappearance of that once nu- 
merous class of fine singers who, previous to this 
new departure, were constantly brought before 
the public by the simple but orthodox practical 
tuition of the old Italian Masters. 

I would ask anyone, guided only by the bright 
and safe light of common sense, how it is possible 
to produce a natural and beautiful sound while a 
little mirror is kept in touch with the pharynx 
and the tongue is held and pulled out by the hand 
of the investigator of the secrets of voice produc- 
tion, or worse even, while it is held down by 
means of a blade or the handle of a spoon. 

By these proceedings we can undoubtedly ob- 
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tain such opening of the throat as will enable us 
to see the larynx, but certainly not the free and 
natural working of the same, such as it is when 
performing the act of singing properly so-called. 
For neither this nor the resounding cavities, high 
or low, can act freely under those circumstances. 

The sound thus obtained is only what the 
larynx can manage to produce under conditions 
to which it is subjected by the explorer, and does 
not in the least resemble the sounds produced 
by the throat of an accomplished singer while 
acting under normal conditions of absolute free- 
dom. 

This much we will say in reference to the 
actual production of indefinite or shapeless 
sound. We wiil note later on the absurdity of 
expecting the formation of perfect and elegant 
vowels under those circumstances. 

The fact is, that of all the constituent parts of 
the vocal apparatus the larynx is the one which 
should be the least interfered with, and which 
should be left to the wise and direct guidance of 
nature. The new-born child does not surely 
know how the vocal lips should be used in order 
to make them vibrate, nor how to modify their 
conditions in order that the voice may pass from 
the higher to the lower note of the descending 
minor third, which seems to be the favorite in- 
terval of incipient humanity. 

The observation of this fact should be amply 
sufficient to convince us that the actual produc- 
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tion of the voice is the result of an unconscious 
function of the vocal lips in co-operation with the 
breathing organs, and that this is only nature’s 
and not man’s concern. 

The task, and an arduous task it is, which 
students have to face, ‘is that of removing every 
obstacle from nature’s way in order that, under 
its direction, the vocal organs may have the full- 
est play with the utmost freedom. 

This implies that we must solve two problems. 
‘The first is to find the means of allowing the 
larynx to act in singing, and through the whole 
compass of which it is capable, almost as easily 
as it does in conversation within the ordinary 
speaking range. mn 

The second is to find the means of developing 
resonance and tone to the extent required for all 
musical and artistic effects, without disturbing 

that easy and reposeful activity of the larynx. 
The difficulty of the realization of these two 
aims is, perhaps, simply the result of mental 
misconception. 

Generally speaking, if we start singing without 
knowledge of the nature of this act, nor of the 
rules to be observed, we erroneously assume that 
in order to produce a sufficient amount of voice 
we need exercise a much greater breath pressure 
on the larynx than in ordinary speech, and that 
this process should be assisted by exaggerating 
the ordinary speaking resonance and tone. 

The result of this mistaken mental conception 
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is that, in the first place the vocal lips are made 
to act so as to produce an explosive and hard 
sound, which, in the second place, is developed 
into either an aggressively open or a heavy 
cavernous tone. 

In order to obviate this mistaken conception 
and its influence on the vocal apparatus we must 
give ourselves a clear account of the process by 
which an easy action of the sound lips is pro- 
duced, and of the proper management of the 
whole system of resounding spaces. 

The progress of the breath from the lungs into 
the atmosphere can be either smooth and unin- 
terrupted, as in ordinary healthy breathing or 
speaking, or may be arrested by obstructing its 
passage through the throat for a very short 
interval and then suddenly released. 

This obstruction can be produced in a higher 
or lower part of the throat, either singly or in 
both by rapid succession. It always takes place 
in coughing or shouting. 

We may cough without producing any sound, 
in which case the obstruction is formed in the 
higher part of the throat. The sound lips are not 
then brought into phonating position, and we 
only hear a breathy cough. 

Or we may cough aloud, in which case the 
obstruction may take place in both the higher 
and lower part of the throat in rapid succession, 
and consequently, as can easily be noticed, the 
loud or voice cough is often preceded by the breathy. 
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The obstruction which precedes a shout is felt 
in the lower part of the throat, and if its sensation 
is carefully analyzed it will be noticed that it is 
an exact reproduction of the sound or vocal ex- 
plosion which takes place when coughing aloud. 

In any case, the obstruction always takes place 
if too much breath is approaching the larynx, 
which happens regularly in the high or chest 
breathing, and sometimes also in diaphragmatic 
breathing if the singer has not acquired the 
power of regulating, with the utmost control, the 
steady, even, and slow contraction of the abdom- 
inal muscles in the act of expiration, however 
large the storage may have been in that of inspi- 
ration. 

Here I venture to remark that the so-called 
coup de glotte, or stroke of the glottis, seems to 
have more than something in common with the 
explosive process we have just considered, and 
that it must be traced to want of preparation of 
the air passages, or to failure in maintaining this 
when transforming the silent into sounding 
breath. 

The old masters never contemplated the advis- 
ability of such a system, for they persistently 
directed their pupils to learn to speak perfectly i in 
order that they might sing perfectly. 

Surely this implies the suggestion that the 
action of the breath jon the vocal lips must be of 
the uninterrupted, flowing, and smooth nature 
which is a characteristic feature of breathing in 
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speaking. The outcome of this process will be a 
ready and even vibration of the vocal lips, which 
will provoke a regular and musical succession of 
pulsations of the breath current. The sound thus 
produced will be in very marked contrast with 
the blast caused by the explosive action dictated 
by the mistaken mental conception of the uniniti- 
ated, and also of many ill-trained vocalists. In- 
deed, the formation of the sound will then pro- 
duce in the throat of the singer, as well as in the 
ear of the listener, the impression of a continua- 
tion, and not of a start. This impression will be 
due to the deliberate and smooth transformation 
of the silent into the sounding breath without in- 
terruption. 

Thus the sole aim we must pursue in order to 
obtain the true natural production of the voice is 
to breathe out quietly as for the purpose of speak- 
ing, whichever the note we wish to produce may be, 
with full regard for the conditions to which, as al- 
ready indicated and explained, the breathing appa- 
ratus must conform as a musical instrument, and to 
observe carefully and minutely the rules dictated 
for the practical realization of those conditions. 

Once more I will insist on the necessity of 
persevering in the practice of those rules until the 
pupil has not only succeeded in carrying them 
out correctly, but has made of them a regular and 
constant habit, even in ordinary breathing and 
speaking. 

When he has reached this stage he will easily 
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overcome the exaggerated mental estimation of 
the act of producing the voice for singing. More- 
over, he will derive from the attainment of this 
habit two other advantages of immense value. 
His speaking voice will become more sonorous 
and clear, and his health will be vastly improved 
by the free play of the air through the well 
developed condition of the breathing apparatus. 

Indeed, if children were trained to acquire that 
way of breathing in speaking, heart and chest 
weakness and many common affections of the 
throat and of the nasal organs would be obviated 
in a great many cases. 

I may mention in support of this opinion that 
the evil of consumption*is little, if at all, known 
among singers. 

RESOUNDING SPACES AND THEIR Use. With 
regard to the development of resonance and tone, 
the process we generally adopt in conversational 
speech cannot be advised as sufficient. On this 
subject a complete and detailed knowledge of the 
organs of resonance and tone, and of their rela- 
tions with each other, and a thorough under- 
standing of their management, is absolutely 
necessary. 

The sources of resonance and tone, as alread 
mentioned, are the chest, the throat, the pharynx, 
the nasal cavities, and the mouth. 

I purposely omit mentioning the head cavities 
to which reference is always made in the study of 
singing. If they are those two cavities situated 
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on each side of the forehead, I don’t see how they 
can possibly be counted among the resounding 
cavities, for their communication with the 
sonorous current can only take place through al- 
most capillary and tortuous tubes, which can 
hardly be considered capable of conveying any 
acoustic intercourse between that current and the 
air that may be contained in those frontal spaces. 
Consequently, if the expression head resonance 
is to have any true meaning, it must be intended 
to refer to the resonance of the nasal cavities. 

The throat, the pharynx, and the mouth might 
be called the direct and main resonators, because 
they intensify the voice by direct intercourse, 
viz., aS it passes through them, and must do so 
whether we speak or sing. In fact, it has already 
been stated that they act towards the voice in the 
same way as the body of a wind instrument does 
towards the sound produced by the lips of the 
player applied to the mouthpiece. 

The chest and the nasal spaces may be termed 
indirect and accessory resonators, because they are 
brought into play by the intermediary communi- 
cation of the air which they contain with the air 
contained in the main resonators when this is set 
into pulsatory motions by the direct contact with 
the sonorous current or voice as it passes through 
these resonators. They are not strictly necessary 
when we speak, but in singing they become 
necessary, at least, when the pitch of the voice 
emerges in inverse directions from either the 
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higher or the lower limits of the speaking com- 
pass. They act in the same way as the box of 
string instruments, and they are always con- 
sciously called into play by establishing inten- 
tionally that communication between the air they 
contain and the pulsating air contained in the 
main resonators, 

The air contained in the chest, viz., in the 
bronchial passages and spaces of the lungs, -is 
placed into such communication by opening and 
lowering the throat, while the air contained in the 
nasal spaces is brought into communication with 
that contained in the main resonators by expand- 
ing the nasal passages and lowering the soft 
palate. ; 

While all the resonators co-operate in the one 
purpose of adding to the resonance of the voice, 
they each affect it in a particular way as regards 
tone. : 

The throat, the pharynx, and the mouth impart 
to it the tone of individuality, by which each of 
us may be distinguished from anybody else, 
much as we are recognized by the traits of the 
face. 

The chest imparts the sentimental and expres- 
Sive, or in one word, the sympathetic tone, which 
appeals to the hearts of the listeners. 

The nasal spaces impart the round, rich musical 
tone which pleases the ear and the musical dis- 
position of the audience. 

Thus, in order to render his voice a perfect 
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human sound the vocalist must aim at giving full 
play to all the resonators at the same time, and 
he must endeavor also to regulate the control of 
each of them, so that its particular purpose may 
not be exaggerated to the detriment of the 
others. 

This aim, however, constitutes one of the cru- 
cial and most difficult parts of the study of sing- 
ing. Very few people have by gift of nature the 
capacity of using all the resonators in speaking, 
or what is called a naturally beautiful speaking 
voice; and even among these fortunate few only 
a very small percentage can avail themselves of 
this benefit in singing without the assistance of 
proper training and practice. We are all subject 
to certain difficulties which we must overcome 
by a minute study of their nature, and by the 
use of adequate exercises. In a general way 
these difficulties arise from two main sources. The 
first is the complex activity to which the mind 
of the vocalist must be trained, and the second 
is the complex use of the vocal apparatus. 

A singer, unlike some instrumentalists, cannot 
easily separate the musical from the mechan- 
ical point of view of his mental activity. A 
violoncello or double bass player understands a 
priori that music and technique must proceed by 
inverse directions, and that the higher the note 
he thinks of producing the lower must his finger 
come on the instrument. But the singer, espe- 
cially the student, has always to contend with the 
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supremacy of the musical over the technical pre- 
occupation of his mind. 

Thus we find it much easier to lower the soft 
palate and the throat when we sing a deep note 
than when we sing a high one. 

When we sing an ascending scale we may 
observe that by reflection, the musical process, 
which pre-occupies our minds, affects the vocal 
apparatus in the same direction, and the larynx 
and the soft palate are impelled to rise in sym- 
pathy with the musical upward progress of the 
voice. 

If this tendency is not resisted the voice, as it 
reaches a note beyond the highest limit of the 
speaking range, loses ail musical tone and grad- 
ually becomes a shout in the case of male voices 
and a shriek in the case of female voices. Indeed, 
I have noticed a most striking instance of this 
musical influence, not only on the voice but on 
the whole person. Many singers, and among 
them some who certainly have completely mastered 
their vocal apparatus, invariably raise themselves 
on tiptoe whenever they have to sing a very high 
note, although, owing to the full control they 
have acquired over the musical conception of 
their minds in respect to their throat, that note 
is characterized by utmost facility, resonance, and 
beauty of tone. 

To counteract this effect of the predominance 
of the musical suggestion over the muscular 
process the following advice, to which I have 
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often had recourse for the benefit of my pupils, 
will be found of great help :-— 

Ist. “The higher you ascend in the musical 
scale the lower you must think.” 

2nd. “Avoid singing a full ascending scale un. 
til you have mastered the rising tendency of the 
larynx and the soft palate in the lowest interval 
of the 2nd of that scale, and successively in all 
the following intervals; and proceed gradually 
to the whole compass of which your larynx is 
capable.” 

Thus beginning with the first interval of the 
2nd in the scale of C, after a deep inspiration, and 
having satisfied yourself that while producing the 
first note, the tongue, the throat, and the soft 
palate are duly lowered, accentuate more and 
more the sensations created by those conditions, 
as you slowly and gradually proceed towards the 
note D. 

When you have reached D, hold it long enough 
to impart to those organs a strong impression 
of the sensation created by their low and ex- 
panded condition. 

Then take a new deep breath by exclusive ac- 
tion of the diaphragm, being strictly careful to 
retain those sensations all through the act of in- 
spiration. You will then experience the same 
sensations in producing again the note D of the 
next interval, and you will proceed towards the 
E, following the same means as for the preceding 
second C D. 
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Follow this same system in ascending from D 
to E, and from E to F, and so on, as high as you 
can do so without exertion. It would be unwise 
to pass this limit, as this would result in disap- 
pointment, and fatigue of the vocal apparatus. 
The pupil must know that the training of this 
apparatus is one among the various subjects of 
physical culture, and that it must be carried out 
according to the general principle that muscles 
should be trained, not strained. Therefore he will 
have to resign himself to stop at that limit, until 
some day he will feel himself possessed of suf- 
ficient self-control to attempt the next higher in- 
terval without exertion. Gradually he will be able 
to negotiate higher and higher notes with increas- 
ing facility, and his patience and perseverance 
will in due time be surely rewarded by the ability 
of exercising at the same time a full control over 
all the organs of resonance and tone. 

Simultaneously with the progress of the study 
of the intervals of the second towards the higher 
parts of his voice, he may begin to study by the 
same system the successive intervals of the third, 
of the fourth, and so on, following in strict order 
from first to last the first series of practical ex- 
ercises which he will find at the end of this 
work. 

He must at the same time bear in mind that he 
need exercise the utmost judgment in maintain- 
ing the necessary relative conditions between the 
resounding organs by carefully adhering to the 
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directions given for, this very purpose at the end 
of the chapter on breathing. 

If we display the cavity of the mouth by exces- 
sive lowering of the chin we will develop the 
speech tone to an exaggerated extent at the cost 
of diminishing the capacity of the other res- 
onators. The voice will then acquire that harsh 
open tone which in Italian is called voce bianca, 
in French voix blanche. and literally translated 
into English this means white voice. 

If we develop the opening of the throat exces- 
sively by lowering the back of the lower jaw, 
instead of moving it slightly backwards, while 
dropping the chin, we will produce a cavernous 
deep tone. 

If we exaggerate the display of the pharynx by 
lowering the back of the jaw, and at the same 
time raising the soft palate, we shall impart to 
our voice that ponderous and objectionably loud 
tone which is more like a wild animal’s roar than 
a musical human sound. 

On the other hand, nothing but improvement 
in the general working of both the sound- 
producing organs and the resonators can follow 
the utmost possible expansion of the nasal pas- 
sages. Indeed, these appear to be the governing 
factors of the breathing apparatus in either its 
silent or sounding functions. 

The second obstacle to the simultaneous con- 
stant and judicious use of the whole system of 
resounding organs is the complex use of the vo- 
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cal apparatus. This is intended not solely to pro- 
duce and develop the sound, but to shape it into 
the elements of speech, viz., consonants and 
vowels, and to evolve all those varieties of inflec- 
tions which go to render the meaning of words 
more persuasive and impressive, in our endeavor 
to communicate to others our thoughts and feel- 
ings. 

BREAKS AND RecIsters. We have seen that in 
order to obtain a perfect production and develop- 
ment of the voice, the root of the tongue, the 
throat and the soft palate must assume a low 
position while retaining the loose and comfortable 
state of absolute repose. If in our endeavor to 
shape and modify our voice into speech we use 
the throat, the root of the tongue, and the soft 
palate, those essential conditions for the com- 
plete free and comfortable display of the nasal 
cavities and of the throat must be necessarily cur- 
tailed. The result will be that not only our com- 
mand of tone becomes restricted, but also the ac- 
tivity of the larynx is hampered and rendered 
incapable of producing a single scale of sounds 
without those interruptions commonly called 
breaks. 

The opinion that those breaks are the natural 
demarcation of the different sections, or natural 
registers, of the vocal compass is an error and the 
theory that those breaks should be bridged is 
quite meaningless and useless. 

There is only one remedy for the breaks, and 
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that is to give them the widest berth by allowing 
the organs, both of production and of development 
of the voice, absolute freedom ond independence in 
the performance of their respective natural tasks. 

Any true and deep observer of the ways of 
nature must be amazed at so much wrangling 
on this empty subject of the registers. Indeed, 
if there were no other reasons for doubting the 
value of this theory of registers and breaks, the 
conflicting opinions to which it gives rise as to 
their number should be amply sufficient. 

Some people say that there are only two 
registers, viz., the chest and head registers. 
Others say three—the chest, the medium, and 
the head. Others say four—the chest, the lower 
medium, the upper medium, and the head. 

I have often endeavored to obtain a satisfac- 
tory explanation of these theories of registers and 
breaks, and of their nature and cause. According 
to some among teachers and singers who profess 
these theories, we must understand, by registers, 
the effects of the attitudes of the different organs 
of resonance, separately and in succession, at cer- 
tain definite points of our natural compass of 
voice. 

To these I would point out that nobody on 
earth would dream of finding fault with a singer 
who keeps his chest, throat, the cavity of the 
mouth, and the nasal passages expanded and 
free from contraction simultaneously and 
through the whole compass of his voice. By so 
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doing he will place the air contained in those 
‘ spaces in a state of general and continuous com- 
munication with the pulsations of the sonorous 
current, and those spaces will then of necessity 
resound all at the same time. 

Others argue that the registers are groups of 
successive notes, determined by changes in the 
conditions of the vocal cords. 

To these I would reply that if the so-called 
vocal cords are allowed free play, as they produce. 
all the successive notes of the natural compass, 
their condition will vary smoothly and without 
jerks or interruptions, not only from note to note, 
but. from semitone to semitone, nay, from one to 
the other of the successive nine fractions called 
commas, into which the” interval between two 
successive notes of a full tone or interval of the 
major second is divided, and which, according to 
that theory, might be called so many registers. 

If, on the other hand, the vocal cords become 
affected by the contraction of any part of the 
vocal apparatus, the regular and natural progress 
of changes in their conditions will be fettered, 
with the result that, after a few notes, they must 
suddenly be brought to a standstill, or pass ab- 
ruptly to that stage of greater or less tension 
which they ought, but have not been allowed, to. 
attain gradually and smoothly. 

This is the explanation of breaks, and is ex- 
actly what happens if we employ the back part 
of the mouth in forming the elements of-speech. 
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Consequently the grouping of notes or registers 
only reveals a restriction of the activity of the 
sound lips. 

The fact is that unless the sounding and re- 
sounding organs are kept absolutely free from the 
encroachments of the speaking action in the 
fulfilment of their own natural task, not only the 
voice must be broken into a few groups of sounds 
or registers, instead of proceeding smoothly from 
note to note, but there will be no real head nor 
true chest resonance. The resonance of the lower 
notes will be of that cavernous quality which is 
not produced by the chest, but is due to an 
exaggerated use of the cavity of the throat, while 
the resonance of the higher part of the voice will 
not be produced in the nasal spaces at all. These 
will become of necessity blocked by the raising 
of the soft palate, due to the misplacement of the 
speaking action. 

That kind of so-called head resonance which we 
hear under those circumstances is only due to the 
incidence of the sonorous current against the 
almost continuous dome-like surface formed by 
the raised soft palate and the top of the pharynx. 

There is no possibility of mistaking the true 
pure chest resonance. It is not of a heavy quasi- 
hollow, but of a rich, clear, manly, ringing quality. 

Thus also the true nasal or so-called head reso- 
nance is not of a high-pitched, harsh, or shrilly 
quality, but of a round, musical, deep tone. 

The use of true chest resonance never makes 
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the lower notes appear deeper than they are, but 
on the contrary, it imparts to them a sense of 
ease which hides from the hearing of the audi- 
ence their true deep nature. 

In the same way the true nasal or head reso- 
nance will never give the listener the exag- 
gerated impression of a higher note, but will 
rather make it sound a good deal lower than it 
really is. 

These are facts of which modern contraltos and 
sopranos ought to take more notice than they do. 

While I believe that most certainly all reso- 
mance and tone spaces should be allowed free 
play at all times, I quite admit that at different 
points of the natural compass of the voice, the 
effect of one is, by dictate of nature’s laws, more 
in evidence than the effects of the others. 

Also I fully recognize that the artist himself 
should be capable of commanding judiciously and 
logically the use of one in excess of the others, 
for the purpose of bringing more in evidence the 
artistic, sentimental, or musical effects he wishes 
to produce. 

But this very process of artistic discrimination, 
to be thoroughly effective and impressive, needs 
exactly that skill of dove-tailing together the use 
of the various sources of resonance, which there- 
fore should be the aim of every ambitious vocal- 
ist, for its possession will enable him to command 
the balanced distribution of contrasts smoothly 
and leisurely. 
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If, however, he has failed in schooling himself 
to that masterly guidance of all the sources of reso- 
nance and tone, at one and the same time, he will 
surely betray his deficiency by labored and often 
abrupt transitions, which may pass unnoticed by 
the mass, but will never escape the critical ear of 
the expert. 

Lastly, I would fain dispose of a few not 
uncommon prejudices. 

Many people imagine that the resonance of the 
nasal passages is that nasality which finds favor 
with most music hall singers, and also with not a 
few tenors of a higher professional standing. 

As a matter of fact, nasality and correct nasal 
resonance stand to each other as north to south. 

Nasality is the manifestation of contracted 
nasal passages, while the perfect nasal or head 
resonance is not only free from any sense of con- 
traction, but is of so deep and clear a tone as to 
become identified, so to say, in its effect with 
that of the lower cavities, the chest included. 

Possession or want of complete training and 
of sound artistic judgment are the mainsprings 
of the one or the other. 

The difference between the two must be quite 
clear to all who have heard the two famous ten- 
ors Tamagno and Tamberlick. 

That the former made use of the nasal cavities 
in addition to the chest, through the whole 
compass of his voice, was impossible to doubt. 
The extraordinary powerful effect of the lower 
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sources of resonance, which was always in evi- 
dence, was constantly accompanied and marred 
by the unpleasant tone of the contracted upper 
spaces. 

In the case of Tamberlick, a man of culture and 
of great artistic judgment, matters were entirely 
different. The majestic power of his voice was 
universally attributed to an exceptional natural 
capacity for the exclusive use of the resonance of 
the chest, from the lowest note up to his cele- 
brated high C. The truth was that he under- 
stood and controlled the use of the nasal passages 
to such perfection as to never allow them to be- 
come contracted, though using them freely in ad- 
dition to the chest. Thesresult was that magnifi- 
cent and noble flood of sound that, once heard, 
could never be forgotten. The privilege of his 
personal acquaintance afforded me ample oppor- 
tunity of satisfying myself on this subject. But 
if need there had been, my impression would 
have been strengthened by no less an authority 
than the celebrated Mario di Candia, whom, dur- 
ing a conversation on this very subject, I heard 
express himself in the following words: ‘The 
whole world raved about Tamberlick’s Ut de 
poitrine (C of the chest), and very few realized 
that it was tutta bravura di naso (all nasal skill.)” 

The fact is that, above all, the resonance of the 
nasal passage must not be nasal, or the conclu- 
sion must be drawn that they are not fully and 
freely displayed. 
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PROGRESS OF THE SounD CurreENT. Another 
mistaken notion which finds acceptance even 
among some eminent singers is that the head or 
nasal resonance is dependent on the same process 
as that of the cavity of the mouth. They assert 
that when the singer wishes to make use of the 
head or nasal resonance, the voice as it rises out 
of the larynx branches off into two sub-currents, 
one of these proceeding through the mouth and 
the other through the nose. But a critical 
analysis of nature’s ways does not seem to justify 
such a theory. 

If we look at a diagram of a vertical section 
of the breathing and vocal apparatus it will be 
seen that the direction of the windpipe points to 
the region of the front upper teeth. Thus if the 
breath, silent or sounding, by lowering and thus 
removing from its way the root of the tongue, 
and with it the epiglottis or lid of the windpipe, 
is allowed to follow the course imparted to it by 
the direction of the windpipe, it will alight on 
that region to be ultimately reflected into the 
open space. 

Under these circumstances, the soft palate will 
never intercept the current of breath or sound as 
it does for silent nasal breathing. 

If, on the contrary, the root of the tongue is 
bulged up, the current as it issues from the lar- 
ynx will be intercepted by the epiglottis, and 
thence reflected against the wall of the pharynx. 
Then, in the case of silent breath, if the soft pal- 
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ate is lowered into contact with the root of the 
tongue the current must proceed through the 
nose, however wide open the mouth may be. If 
the soft palate is raised however little above the 
root of the tongue the breath will, by the irresist- 
ible impulse of nature’s laws, proceed through 
that small opening between the root of the 
tongue and the soft palate. 

This latter fact will be proved if, while exhal- 
ing under these circumstances, we pinch the nos- 
trils so as to render the process of the current 
through the nose absolutely impossible. No 
change whatever of the exhaling process will 
then be felt, and if the experiment is carried out 
in wintry weather when, the breath is rendered 
visible in its vaporous condition, it will become 
convincing beyond the possibility of doubt, for 
no breath will be seen to issue from the nostrils, 
nor any change be noticed in the condition of the © 
breath current, either in volume or movement. 

In the case of sounding breath, when its course 
is intercepted by the root of the tongue, and thus 
reflected from its point of incidence on the epi- 
glottis against the wall of the pharynx, the soft 
palate, unless it is intentionally kept in contact 
with the root of the tongue, will rise of its own 
accord so as to allow the current to make its way 
into the mouth, and to prevent its deviation into 
the nasal passages; and the higher the point of 
reflection against the wall of the pharynx, the 
more will the soft palate be raised, while the uvula 
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will recede into tt until it almost completely disap- 
pears. 

In a few words, if we do not allow the voice to 
follow its direct course into the cavity of the 
mouth by the voluntary act of lowering and ad- 
vancing the root of the tongue, and with it the 
epiglottis, nature will intervene by the uncon- 
scious action of the soft palate, and thus, in either 
case, the whole of the sounding current must pro- 
ceed through the mouth and none through the nose. 

This will be more conclusively demonstrated if, 
while singing a high note with the root of the 
tongue in a low and forward position, and a low 
and loose condition of the soft palate (so as to 
allow full and free resonance of the nasal spaces), 
we again close the nostrils by pinching them. It 
will then be noticed that if there is any change in 
the quality and quantity of the voice it will be 
one of improvement both in resonance and tone. 

Fatsetto. A few words which will not be amiss 
also in regard to erroneous theories concerning 
the Falsetto. 

The arguments which are always brought for- 
ward in justification of this very poor specimen 
of human voice is, that first it enables the singer 
to produce higher notes with greater ease than he 
could do otherwise; second, that it is of a very 
pretty effect, and most appropriate for rendering 
situations of great tenderness. 

In order to dispose in as clear a way as possi- 
ble of these very erroneous assumptions, we will 
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give ourselves as correct an account as it lies in 
our power of the nature of the thing. This is no 
easy task. We cannot rely on the supposed reve- 
lations of the laryngoscope, for the conditions of 
the mouth necessary for the inspection with that 
appliance are antagonistic to those attending the 
act of producing that particular sound. It may be 
sufficient to observe that the falsetto proper takes 
place in a more marked way with the closed vow- 
els, which require little opening, than with the 
open or broad vowels, which require a greater 
opening of the mouth. This, for the laryngoscop- 
ical explorations, must be open to an extent 
which is far in excess of that required for the 
production of the voice*in general, and for the 
falsetto in particular. 

The only means by which we can approach the 
solution of this problem is the one which alone 
was at the disposal of the old masters who knew 
nothing of any mechanical appliance. This is the 
patient and careful study of the sensations at- 
tending any muscular action connected with each 
particular subject of the vocal art, and the keen 
observation of facial attitudes which appear to be 
provoked by those actions, and which seem to 
be invariably associated with those sensations. 

Women seldom, if ever, use the genuine 
falsetto. Theirs is more often that so-called head 
voice to which we have already referred, and 
which is no head voice, or rather resonance, at 
all, but merely the resonance of the top of the 
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pharynx and of the palate converted into one con- 
tinuous surface by excessive raising of the soft 
palate, which causes interception of communica- 
tion between the cavity of the mouth and the nasal 
passages. The result of this process is a shrieky 
tone pitched very high up in the roof of the 
mouth. It is tolerated in women because it is 
not excessively discordant, from the almost gen- 
eral though inaccurate conception that naturally 
the tone of the woman’s voice is of a lighter 
character and pitched higher than that of a man’s 
voice. But it would never be tolerated in a man. 
Consequently, the latter always endeavors to use 
the so-called head resonance at least in the high notes. 

If he understands that not only the top of the 
nasal spaces, but the whole of the nasal passages 
from the naso-pharyngeal cavity to the nostrils, 
must resound, and that this cannot be obtained 
unless all the speaking action is focussed on the 
fore part of the mouth, and by patience and per- 
severance he endeavors firmly and permanently 
to establish those conditions for the whole com- 
pass of his voice, this will be developed into a 
rich, full-toned sound. 

If, however, he lacks this understanding, the 
nasal passages will be less and less open, and 
finally he is reduced to content himself with the 
resonance of the very top of the nose. It is, of 
course, much easier to let things go that way than 
to combat them; and in this sense the falsetto is 
decidedly much easier than the genuine and full 
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head or nasal resonance, which requires a great 
deal of study and practice, because to resist the 
contraction of the organs of sound and resonance 
becomes more and more difficult, as the voice 
rises at a greater distance from the ordinary 
speaking range. 

As for its prettiness and particular adaptability 
to the expression of tender feelings, nothing more 
gratuitous and baseless has ever been uttered in 
connection with the art of singing. 

The singer who has conquered the difficulties 
of perfect nasal or so-called head resonance so as 
to have it at his command, whether he wishes to 
use it in piena voce or dolcissimo passages, will 
express tender situations with the finest delicacy, 
always accompanied with true and deep feeling, 
while the falsetto may caress the ear of some of 
his listeners, but never probe their hearts, for it 
is always a cold and meaningless sound; in fact, 
to give the exact Italian meaning of its name, 
“falsetto” is “a small false thing.” It is an un- 
manly little whining trick, for which there is not 
the least necessity nor justification, and to which 
no self-respecting and thoroughly capable vocal- 
ist should ever lower himself. 

It may, perhaps, be tolerated when used in draw- 
ing-rooms by amateur singers, who will plead that 
they cannot devote to their vocal training more than 
a limited amount of time. But even in their case, 
would it not be more dignified to clip the wings of 
their ambition rather than attempt audacious flights 
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for which they have not been properly equipped? 

I would finally refer to the incongruity of those 
expressions, chest voice and head voice. 

Is there any such thing as voice either of the 
chest or of the head? Certainly not; there is but 
the voice of the throat. Those expressions may 
be bolstered up by the remark that they are fig- 
urative expressions of the real thing—a kind of 
rhetorical form of speaking. But all who devote 
themselves to the delicate task of tuition of any 
subject whatsoever need always take into ac- 
count the fact of the very insignificant proportion 
of pupils gifted with that sort of mind which will 
find it congenial to flutter round the spot on 
which it is finally going to alight. The very great 
majority of pupils are endowed with only that 
logical matter-of-fact understanding for which a 
spade is always and only a spade. Thus in 
connection with the study of singing, I have 
repeatedly observed, when a student myself, 
other students raise their chest and almost sink 
their chin into it like an athlete bracing himself 
up to some strenuous feat of gigantic strength, 
when told to produce a good note of chest voice, 
and then bellow their voice out, or raise the 
shoulders and bend the head in a cooing attitude, 
and produce a falsetto when told to give a sweet 
note of head wosce. 

Why not, then, use the expression of chest and 
head, or rather nasal resonance, clearly explained 
in a business-like fashion? Or, better still, why 
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not dismiss altogether the mention of chest and 
head, and as the idea of tone always implies that 
of resonance, use instead the expression lower 
tones, to denote the tones of the lower part of the 
mouth, of the throat, and of the chest, and upper 
tones for those produced in the nasal spaces, with 
due explanations of their nature and of the means 
for bringing them into play? 

The conclusions which the people should draw 
from this practical study of voice production and 
resonance are that— 

1st. The voice production is an unconscious act 
directly controlled by nature, whom he should 
allow a free hand by assuming, as far as the con- 
scious influence of his mind is concerned, a 
passive and perfectly. natural attitude of those 
organs on which it depends. 

2nd. The resonance must be the product of his 
thorough study of his resounding organs and 
thorough, persevering practice of the rules for 
the effective, skilful and simultaneous manage- 
ment of those organs. 

3rd. That however clear may be his under- 
standing of this subject and of these rules, he will 
never succeed in carrying them out satisfactorily 
unless he makes himself entirely cognizant of the 
laws of perfect speech, and masters completely 
their practical application in singing. For this 
is the true meaning of that principle of the Italian 
School—“Chu parla bene canta bene”: 

“Who speaks well sings well.” 
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CHAPTER. IV, 


SPEECH IN SincinG. The expression Speech im 
singing may give rise to the supposition that, for 
singing, we must adopt some peculiar method of 
forming consonants and vowels which is intended 
solely for the purpose of singing, and which dif- 
fers from the rules for ordinary speech. 

This supposition would be at one and the same 
time correct and erroneous. It is correct in the 
sense that the way in which we speak as a gen- 
eral rule is insufficient for the requirements of the 
voice in singing. It is erroneous, however, to 
suppose that the rules of speech for singing are 
not equally suitable for ordinary speech. 

The explanation of these two opposite points 
of view is that the ordinary way of speaking is 
almost always more or less imperfect. A natu- 
rally perfect speaker, in the true sense of that 
expression, is a rara.avis indeed. On the other 
hand, the rules for the speech in singing are 
nothing else but the strict rules for perfect elocu- 
tion, which therefore should be observed at least 
by every educated person in ordinary speech. 

Indeed, the wisest thing a student of singing 
can do is—not to remain satisfied with the knowl- 
edge and practice of these rules solely for the 
purpose of singing, but to apply them to his 
ordinary speech, to the point of rendering this 
application an unconscious and constant habit, 
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which would render this same task in singing 
much easier. 

The understanding of the rules for perfect elo- 
cution requires an elementary and strictly prac- 
tical knowledge of the organs of speech and of 
their activity. 

I believe it is generally agreed to consider the 
vowels as the principal elements of speech, and 
the consonants as co-operating factors. Indeed, 
the word consonant is derived from the two 
Latin words Cum sonans (sounding with). For 
this reason we will first investigate by what rules 
we can obtain the proper formation of correct 
vowels, and second, by what means the formation 
of consonants can be corordinated with the appli- 
cation of these rules. 

VOWELS AND THEIR PRONUNCIATION. Some peo- 
ple, and particularly those who take from the 
laryngoscope the lead for their study of the func- 
tions of the vocal apparatus, hold the opinion that 
the naso-pharyngeal and the laryngeal sections, 
as well as the mouth, are all natural co-operating 
factors in the formation of vowels. I very much 
doubt whether this opinion is in conformity with 
the most legitimate laws of nature, or simply an 
instance of the fact of the pliability of our mus- 
cular system, in virtue of which the work allotted 
by nature to one definite section of it can be, either 
through ignorance or tricks, transferred to another. 

When an individual whose larynx is being 
examined by means of the laryngoscope is told 
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to pronounce a vowel he cannot do so in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, for the forced-open atti- 
tude of the mouth prevents its use for this pur- 
pose. He will, therefore, do only what he can 
under those circumstances. It would be absurd 
to pretend that a vowel thus formed is the right 
one according to the laws of correct enunciation. 
This remark applies to all, but most particularly 
to the closed vowels. How, in the simple name 
of common sense, can these be pronounced cor- 
rectly with«the fouth wide open, a little mirror 
pushed against*the pharynx, and the tongue held 
or pressed down by ‘means of a spoon or other 
appliance by the individual who is carrying out 
this sort of experiment? : 

Be this as it may, there can’ the no doubt that 
the mouth, properly so-called, is ‘arhply sufficient 
for moulding the voice.into the most distinct and 
elegant vowel sounds. * Moreover, in. View of the 
fact that we must adopt the necessary" ? means for 
rendering the sounding and resounding’ organs 
independent of the speaking’ action, it is\essential 
that we should have that object-constantly: arid care- 
fully in view,even in the exclusive use of tHe thouth. 

If we are to attach any importance ‘to tradi- 
tional opinions, we must consider that the tongue 
is the prime factor in the act of shaping the! Sound 
into vowel forms. : 

The expression “mother tongue’’and the fwotds lan- 
guage in English, langue and langage’ in? French, 
lingua in Italian, all derived from the Latin word 
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lingua, which means tongue, prove that this is an 
accepted theory transmitted from time immemorial. 

We shall better realize by what process this 
organ carries out its work if we give ourselves 
an exact idea of the nature of a vowel. 

A vowel is simply a definite and recognized 
tone, which is determined by the scooping of the 
tongue in a certain way at a point where the 
sonorous current is reflected from its point of 
incidence against the palate. 

Bearing always in mind that our; object should be 
to form perfectly distinct and elegant ‘Vowels, and at 
the same time to avoid. the Jedst use of the throat 
and of the soft palate fot ‘this purpose, we must, in 
our endeavor tq reach ‘this object, seek to employ 
that part of the. tongue ‘which is least in communi- 
cation with thidsi organs of-sound and resonance. 

This end ‘we can only., attain if, in the first 
place, we “direct the cirrent of sonorous breath 
in strict compliance with ‘the rules prescribed for 
directing: the silent pbréath against the front of the 
hard palate, reflecting” it thence on the forepart 
of the tofrgue; arid“in the second place, we scoop 
the lattet, at that point of reflection into the par- 
ticular Shape suggested by an unconscious or 
subconscious mental direction, which will mould 
our voice into the desired vowel. By following 
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this process we will provoke at that point of the 
tongue: tie correct sense of that vowel. 

Thus the direction of the sound-current and 
the attitude of the tongue are simultaneous and 
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integral factors of speech in singing. The one 
depends on the other, viz.: If the sound current is 
directed against the soft palate, or the top of the 
pharynx, it will be reflected further and further 
on the back of the tongue, while if we so dispose 
the mouth as to produce the mould of the vowel 
on the inner part of the tongue, the sonorous 
current will of necessity be directed further and 
further back against the roof of the mouth. 

This is more or less the system universally 
adopted in ordinary speech, which consequently, 
as a rule, is deprived of real musical resonance. It 
is, however, quite sufficient for its usual purpose, 
and will cause no trouble unless it is used too 
long for reading, or preaching, or reciting, and 
the voice is raised much above the limit of the 
ordinary speaking range, in which case the throat 
is apt to become tired. 

If this way of back speaking is habitually car- 
ried out in a large church or hall the speech be- 
comes indistinct at a comparatively short dis- 
tance, and the preacher or speaker, realizing this, 
endeavors to impart to his vowels and conso- 
nants the most salient outlines by the only means 
he can employ under the circumstances: he will 
exaggerate the articulation of the jaw. 

The whole process will soon tell its tale on the 
vocal organs. The preacher or speaker will be- 
gin to suffer from huskiness; then he will start 
the habit of clearing his throat by a frequent little 
cough, and finally his voice becomes aphonic, or 
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veiled and hollow. The throat specialist will 
have to be consulted, who, if the case has not 
been allowed to become too serious, will soon put 
things right; but not for long, unless the patient 
learns at the same time the rules of perfect elocu- 
tion. In short, the ordinary way of forming the 
elements of speech is less than useless for any 
purpose requiring greater resonance and more 
distinct speech forms. 

We know already that by proper management 
of the upper lip we depress the nostrils, and by 
this means we lower the soft palate. Thus we 
also lower the archway through which the sono- 
fous current has to pass on its way from the 
larynx into the cavity of the mouth, with the 
result that the current proceeds directly against 
the front part of the hard palate. Consequently we 
may consider the upper lip as an essential factor for 
the low and forward direction of the sound current. 

It now remains to find the means for producing 
on the fore part of the tongue the sense of scoop- 
ing it into the shape which will mould the voice 
into the vowel tone we intend to form. The most 
direct way to this end at our disposal is to take 
notice of any facial attitude which we realize 
must of necessity attend the sense of a vowel 
moulded in the front. 

Of course, it is to be supposed that the tongue 
in all cases be kept down and forward, as pre- 
viously directed. 

Before proceeding on this task we must under- 
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stand that the English pronunciation of vowels, 
owing to its plurality, indefinity, and complexity, 
is not the most adequate for the purpose of this 
study. Each vowel in English is made in turn, 
and without rhyme or reason, to represent all, or 
nearly all, of the others; some, like i in circle, 
é in perfect, w in run, represent none, while 7 as 
in “time” requires the use of two distinct vowels, 
and o in love is very approximately the result of 
the combination of E as in step and O as in rod. 
On the other hand, the Italian pronunciation of 
the five fundamental vowels can claim to be the 
original one, not only because there seems to be 
a universal consent on this subject, but mainly 
because it is justified by the concurrence of the 
alphabetical order, and of the motions of the 
mouth. Certainly it can boast of being of an ab- 
solute definite and distinct form for each of them. 
For this last reason they are also pre-eminently 
adapted as a perfect guide for all indefinite and 
complex sounds of any other language 
The English student will therefore make him- 
self familiar with the following table of Italian 
pronunciation of the five fundamental vowels :— 
I. A should be pronounced as in Father. 


E ” ” ” Step. 
Ss | e : “ ” Rein. 
3. I " . ” Field. 
O ” ” ” Rod. 
4. O ” ” ” Rope. 
5. 3 a “4 Rule, 
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LaBIAL SPEECH. If we pronounce in succes- 
sion the two words Father and Rule, after the or- 
dinary way in speaking, we shall feel the sense 
of the vowel A in Father near the root, and the 
U in Rule nearer the tip of the tongue. If we 
notice the attitude of the mouth in both cases we 
will see that when pronouncing the vowel A the 
side facial muscles or cheeks, and consequently 
the corners of the mouth, are drawn more or less 
backwards, and the lips are brought in proxim- 
ity, or even in contact, with the teeth, while in 
pronouncing the vowel U the corners of the 
mouth are drawn forward and the lips protrude 
away from the teeth. 

If after this first experiment we pronounce the 
five fundamental vowels, A, E, e, I, O, 0, U, accord- 
ing to their genuine and Classic pronunciation, viz., 
as in Father, Step, Rein, Field, Rod, Rope, Rule, 
drawing the corners of the mouth well back as in 
smiling, which is such a favorite position with many 
modern sopranos, especially in the high notes, we 
will feel their sensation right at the back of the 
mouth and their tone will be of a poor open quality. 

If now we pronounce them again, endeavoring 
to keep the corners of the mouth as forward as 
possible for all of them, their sensations will be 
shifted towards the fore part of the tongue, and 
it will also be noticed that we will succeed in 
bringing the corners of the mouth more and more 
forward at each successive vowel. Their tone 
will then be of a round, rich quality. 
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We will also notice that if, while protruding 
both the higher and the lower lip as much as 
possible, in order to avoid to the utmost extent 
their contact with the teeth, we drop the lower 
as much as we can, the vowels will become more 
clear and distinct. At the same time the tone of 
the voice will acquire that beautiful combination 
of roundness and brightness which renders the 
speech noble and graceful, or in one word, re- 
fined, and which constitutes the distinctive at- 
traction of a well trained Italian singer. 

Finally we will observe that the articulation of 
the lower jaw must also be taken into account. 
If in either the backward or forward attitude of 
the corners of the mouth we drop the lower jaw 
to an excessive extent the sense of vowels will 
be forced further and further back and rendered 
immoderately broad in the first case, while in the 
second they will acquire that ponderously noisy 
tone which is so dear to many baritones and 
basses, especially of French nationality. 

It is, therefore, essential that we should use 
judgment in the articulation of the jaw while 
carrying out the mode of forward action of the 
mouth. This point is of inestimable value and 
must be made the subject of very minute study. 

The maximum of articulation of the jaw 
should be determined not only by the nature of 
each vowel, but also by the amount of resonance 
we wish to produce in the cavity of the mouth. 
In this respect it must depend upon the capacity 
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of the student to lower the tongue, and thus dis- 
play that cavity to the extent proportionate to 
the lowering of the chin, For we must remember 
the cavity of the mouth should be displayed by the 
tongue and not by the soft palate. 

Unless this relation between the depression of 
the tongue and the descent of the chin is duly 
calculated, the voice must of necessity become 
either harsh or heavy. 

Consequently the student should be very care- 
ful in his endeavor to develop the resonance of 
the sound in the mouth, so as to keep it within 
the limits of his capacity to establish those pro- 
portions. 

The minimum of articulation should be deter- 
mined also by the nature of the vowel, in con- 
junction with the exigency of the law of free 
emission of the sound. 

In this respect it is of the utmost importance 
that the student should bear in mind the essen- 
tial difference between the sonorous current 
which emerges from the throat (or the voice 
properly so-called) and the air contained in the 
resounding cavities and spaces. 

The succession of angles of incidence and re- 
flection of the latter are determined by the for- 
mation of the cavities, and, generally speaking, 
are of a cumulative process and incalculable in 
their directions. But the reflections of the pul- 
satory rays of the sonorous current, or voice, 
must follow only one definite direction, viz., from 
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their source on towards the open space, and 
never on any account back towards their source. 
This course, as already described, must be di- 
rected first towards the ridge of the upper gums, 
thence on the fore part of the tongue, from this 
against the back of the upper teeth, and finally 
into the labio-dental space and out into the open. 

If the front low part of the mouth, that-is to 
say, the tip of the tongue, and the lower teeth are 
insufficiently lowered, or the lips are not suf- 
ficiently apart, or both, the outward progress of 
the sonorous current will be checked somewhere 
and reflected backwards. The sound will then 
become blurred and the vowel indistinct. 

This system of forward action of the mouth 
is the one which is appreciated and defined in 
common parlance as forward speech, and which is 
recommended and called labial speech, or speech 
of the lips, by all competent elocutionists, and 
this latter denomination is derived from the Latin 
word Labia, which means lips. 

Some people who have developed a great par- 
tiality for the smiling attitude, especially of lady 
singers, object to the attitude of labial speech, 
because they think that the latter is not quite so 
pretty! This is one of the most deplorable mistakes 
in the appreciation of the technical part of this study. 

The labial speech will be either unpleasant to 
look at or very fascinating and most appealing, 
according to the degree of intelligence and of 
artistic sense of the singer. 
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In proof of this assertion I will refer my readers 
to no less an authority than “Mrs. General” in 
Dickens’ “Little Dorrit.” She will advise him 
that the words Papa, Potatoes, Poultry, Prunes, and 
Prism, are the means to obtain an elegant attitude 
of the mouth and a distinct enunciation. One 
invariably smiles at that little passage, but very 
few realize that it contains the gist of what must 
be learned to obtain perfect elocution. The con- 
sonant P is the one that helps us to use the lips, 
so as to bring forward the speaking action. 

If labial speech be carried out in a reasonable 
and intelligent way, nothing can be more telling 
and graceful than the effect it produces. 

Indeed, who has not witnessed that most 
touching scene of human life—a young mother 
bending over a crib and softly speaking words of 
tender iove to her little treasure therein? See 
the beautiful expression of her mouth as she 
pronounces with lips which seem eager to convey 
far into its little heart, and wrapped in kisses, 
each syllable of those words, “You darling!” 

Need we after witnessing this scene any longer 
doubt the power and charm of labial speech in 
expressing our thoughts and feelings? 

If on the contrary it be carried out without 
understanding or good judgment, the attempt at 
labial spech may become decidedly funny. 

Consequently the student must either take the 
lead from the way in which a competent and 
artistic singer or elocutionist makes use of the 
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mouth for labial speech, or take the trouble to 
study its use in front of a looking-glass. If he 
has any natural aptitude for discerning and judg- 
ing the beautiful from the unsightly he will soon 
find out that happy medium which will silence all 
adverse criticism. 

The theory of forward or labial speech is 
simple enough but the acquisition of it is very 
difficult, and requires long, patient, and perse- 
vering practice. 

We are all so impressed by our habitual sense 
of the vowels that when we start shifting their 
position towards the opening of the mouth, espe- 
cially for A in father, and E in step, we miss that 
habitual sensation, and owing to that loss we do 
not recognize them as the sort of vowels which 
we intend to form. 

Thus a man who is accustomed to form an 
open backward A in pronouncing the word 
Father will not at first recognize that such an A 
formed in the front of his mouth, and will be 
surprised when told that it is still a perfectly 
clear and distinct Italian A. 

Also the muscles which have been accustomed 
for many years to the backward attitude and 
motions will resist the endeavor to make them 
act in the opposite direction. Naturally the 
difficulty of overcoming this combined resistance 
of mental and muscular habits is most pro- 
nounced in the Italian pronunciation of the vowel 
A, and least of all in the formation of the U. This 
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accounts for the system adopted by the most 
competent teachers of starting the study of the 
voice with the vowel U. 

The system of making a pupil sing the scales 
on A from the outset is absolutely fatal, and 
proves at once that the teacher who does so is 
far from being a master of the art, and he may 
become responsible for great mischief to the pu- 
pil’s voice and health. 

Sensible as the use of the vowel U undoubtedly 
is, it fails frequently to produce the desired effect. 
The student often learns to form a clear, distinct 
forward U in the lower part of his voice, but as it 
ascends to the higher part he begins to open the 
teeth too much. The U recedes into the inner 
part of the mouth until it goes right to the back 
and ends by focussing itself against the raised 
soft palate, thus blocking the spaces of nasal 
resonance and producing, instead of this, that 
poor ghost of it—the falsetto. 

This is due to the fact that he has not learnt 
to direct the sound forward, and to maintain that 
direction all through the ascending scale. Conse- 
quently the speaking habits, and the misleading 
mental association between the musical process 
and the muscular activity, get the better of him. 

Humminec. By far the most reliable and safe 
system is that of beginning the study of natural 
production, full development of resonance, and 
forward direction of the voice, independently from 
any vowel association, viz., by correct humming. 
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There are four ways of humming. The first 
and very common one is the contracted and un- 
pleasant sound generally known as nasal sound. 
It is produced by pressing the root of the tongue 
against the palate and thus directing the voice 
straight from the throat into the nasal passages, 
which, owing to that pressure, become greatly 
restricted and impart to the voice the sense of 
their contraction or a nasal sound. In this case 
it is quite immaterial whether the mouth is open 
or closed, the emission of the voice through the 
nasal channels being due to the contact of the 
root of the tongue with the soft palate. 

The second form of humming takes place if the 
palate is lowered into contact with the root of the 
tongue in that natural way in which this happens 
during the silent nasal breathing, and also if, 
while lowering the soft palate, we depress the 
root of the tongue and place the whole of its free 
border in contact with the upper teeth. The 
sound in either case proceeds from ‘the throat 
through the sufficiently open and loose nasal 
passages, and-not only does it not become un- 
pleasant, but is often quite pleasing. 

As for the previous form, the mouth need not 
be closed, and if, while it takes place, we suddenly 
drop the lower jaw, and with it the tongue, so as 
to open the communication between the throat 
and the mouth, the humming sound will be re- 
solved into the consonant N. 

The third form, during which the lips must be 
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closed, takes place if the tongue is kept down into 
the bottom of the mouth, the nasal passages are 
open, the lips closed, and the jaw is lowered a 
good deal both in front and at the back. If, while 
it takes place, we suddenly part the lips, the 
humming sound will be resolved into the conso- 
nant M, the sensation of which will be felt rather 
more by the upper than by the lower lip. The 
humming sound thus produced will vibrate in the 
throat, on the tongue, behind the lips, against the 
palate, the pharynx, inside the nasal passages, 
and the nostrils. It is of a heavy tubular quality 
and much resembles the mooing of cattle. 

The fourth and last form, which also requires 
the closing of the lips, takes place if we keep the 
nostrils properly dilated and depressed, the soft 
palate fully and naturally dropped, the tongue 
well forward and scooped without contraction of 
any sort, the lower teeth slightly behind the 
upper ones.\ The sound thus produced will be felt 
strongly in the low labio-dental space and very 
slightly within the nostrils. It is musical and 
clear and devoid of the faintest trace of nasality, 
and if while it takes place we part the lips, it 
will be resolved into the consonant M perfectly 
pronounced, and this will be felt more by the 
lower than by the upper lip. 

This last form of humming, owing to the cor- 
rect positions of the tongue and of the jaw it en- 
tails for the purpose of singing, is the one that 
the student must adopt from the lowest to the 
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highest note of his natural compass, by successive 
practice, one after the other, of all the exercises 
he will find at the end of this work, and in the 
order in which they are given. It corresponds to 
the perfect nasal breathing, and if the student 
adheres strictly to the rules so far indicated, and, 
remembering that the management of the nasal 
passages is of paramount importance, he main- 
tains a constant depression of the nostrils while 
ascending, he will in due time experience'no more 
difficulty in humming up to the highest note than 
in perfect nasal breathing. 

He must, however, resign himself to limitations 
of compass at first, and practice for its extension, 
until step by step he reaches what he may rea- 
sonably consider to be the extreme note of his 
natural compass. He will then be struck with 
two significant facts :— 

1st. The perfectly smooth production of the 
voice without the least suggestion of explosive 
or stroke process. 

2nd. The complete absence of breaks and the 
perfect continuity of transition from note to note, 
without any grouping into sections of his natural 
compass or registers. 

These very important facts can only be attrib- 
uted to the fully open and loose condition of 
the nasal passages and of the throat, which one 
establishes in this last mode of humming. 

Consequently the student must now strain 
every source of mental capacity and the utmost 
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tenacity of will power for this one purpose: to 
retain the perfect humming conditions of the nasal 
passages and of the throat when singing. 

This will prove a hard task. For the difficulty 
which is generally experienced at first—of retain- 
ing the open condition of the nasal passages in 
the transition from the silent nasal to the silent oral 
breathing—becomes much greater when the breath 
is converted from the silent to the sounding form. 

On the other hand, this will be the point at 
which the two roads, one leading to success, the 
other to failure, will start. 

If we study the peculiar traits of the compari- 
tively rare naturally beautiful voice, we can easily 
discover the secret of their gift. This will be 
found to consist mainly in the unconscious bird- 
like capacity of swelling, and at the same time 
relaxing to an exceptional extent all the air 
passages, and it will be noticed that the greater 
this relaxation the more beautiful is the voice. 

Such gift is erroneously considered as unattain- 
able by study. 

Given a pupil with an ordinary voice, a clear 
intelligence, a docile, methodic and industrious 
temperament, he can be made to rival that natural 
unconscious capacity by conscious, and therefore 
more effective, skill. 

Unfortunately, and only too often, dimeulties 
are mistaken for impossibilities, and few people 
will be ready to admit that it is possible to 
maintain the humming conditions while actually 
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singing, only because of its difficulty. Thus they 
deprive themselves of the key to the solution of 
the great problem of full and free development of 
the whole system of resounding spaces. 

Young people, success will soon be within the 
grasp of your hands if you will boldly refuse to 
acknowledge impossibilities and face the difficul- 
ties, great or small, only as such. Don’t let to- 
day’s failure discourage you, and so pave the way 
for its renewal in your attempt of to-morrow. 

If you take this advice to your hearts you will 
see the difficulty of this step, as of others, slowly 
but steadily vanish, and you will finally reach 
that climax of vocal ability which consists in the 
complete and reposeful command of all the mus- 
cles of the vocal apparatus. 

Process OF SHAPING THE VOWELS IN LABIAL 
SpeEEcH. When the pupil has mastered all diffi- 
culty in humming every interval and every scale 
of every description from the lowest to the high- 
est note of his voice (not until then), he may 
safely start the study of the vowels. 

He should then proceed by following the order 
of the least deviation from the position of the 
mouth in humming, and the position required for 
each of the five vowels, which he will find to be 
the inverse of the alphabetic order. He must at 
the same time consider their mutual relations. 

The order given in the alphabet was dictated by 
the gradual progress of the mouth, from the most 
to the least opened condition. 
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Thus it will be seen that to form A, as in 
father, in ordinary speech we part the teeth, and 
consequently the lips most ; that is to say, the dis- 
tance between the lower and the upper part of the 
opening of the mouth is greater than for the 
other vowels. It is less when we pass to E, as 
in step, and less for I in field, when the parting 
of the teeth reaches its minimum limit. We then 
proceed to form the following vowels, O and U, 
as in rule, by bringing the sides of the lips more 
into mutual contact for each of them. Jt must be 
understood that the pronunciation of these five 
vowels is meant to be always aErgre we to the table 
previously given. 

It is evident that the position of the vowel U is 
the one which requires the least, and the A the 
one which requires the utmost deviation from the 
humming position of the mouth. 

If, besides the gradual diminution of the dis- 
tance between the lower and the upper part of the 
mouth, we observe the attitude of the tongue in 
the formation of the successive vowels, we will 
feel that for A the whole of its free border re- 
mains in contact with the lower teeth, while the 
back of its free border, when pronouncing E, and 
a respectively greater length of it when pro- 
nouncing e and I, is raised and comes into con- 
tact with the side teeth of the upper jaw. When 
passing from I to O this contact ceases and the 
tongue assumes again its low position as for A, 
which it also retains for o and U. 
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As a result of these observations on the artic- 
ulation of the lower part of the mouth, and of the 
two positions of the tongue, and for the sake of 
establishing a simple and effective method of 
study, we will divide the vowels into two groups. 

The first will contain the vowels for which the 
whole of the free border of the tongue rests on, 
or is in contact with, the lower teeth, and the sec- 
ond will contain those which cause part of the 
free border of the tongue to rise and come in con- 
tact with the side teeth of the upper jaw. 

It will be remarked that in the table of pronun- 
ciation of the vowels I use the capitals E and O 
for the broad and the small letters e and o for the 
closed pronunciation of those two vowels. 

We will adopt U both on account of the least 
deviation it entails from the low forward hum- 
ming position of the mouth and on account of its 
efficiency in bringing the sense of vowel forma- 
tion furthest forward on the tongue, as the fun- 
damental vowel for the transition from humming 
to the formation of any vowel of each of these 
two groups, and this is irrespectively of the fact 
that it belongs to the first, and not to the second 
group, as shown in the following classification :— 


Ist GROUP. 2ND GROUP. 
U as in Rule. U as in Rule. 
Ota. WaRone: Lee eld, 
Ch. Se Mario: @. 4g) Rein. 
Aes Father, Bele rep. 


It will be noticed that in both groups the suc- 
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cession of vowels is determined by the least de- 
viation from the position of the lips required for 
each of them, from the position required for the 
previous one. 

On entering this final stage of the study I 
again will remind the student that his aim must 
be to render the sound section of the vocal appa- 
ratus absolutely independent from, nay, unconscious 
of, the motions of the speaking section. 

This means that the act of moulding the voice 
into vowels must be carried out and felt only and 
solely by the fore part of the tongue, aided by the 
side facial muscles and by the lips. The root of 
the tongue, the throat, the larynx, and above all 
the soft palate, must during those acts retain the 
state of absolute relaxation while assuming the 
position of deep yawning, which at this stage 
the student should be able to command without 
the least encroachment on that relaxed condition. 

This he will find a comparatively easy task in 
humming, as the post nasal passages will, by 
instinctive mental direction, open more or less to 
offer an exit to the sonorous breath, while as a 
result of careful study the pupil will be able to 
develop his first mental impulse to the utmost 
extent. 

He will, however, remember that on the sub- 
ject of transition from deep nasal inspiration to 
oral expiration it was pointed out that at the 
moment of opening the mouth that mental im- 
pulse stopped. Also that through the motion of 
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tre upper lip the whole of the low part of the 
nasal passages from the nostrils inwards inclines 
to become contracted, and that the result of these 
facts is the contraction of the soft palate. 

The rules for breathing will have already pre- 
pared him to meet these obstacles, and he will 
find that the directions he is now to receive will 
be for the most part only a repetition of those 
rules. He will find them as efficient for the act 
of singing as they will have been for breathing 
if he will counteract any mental misapprehension 
by the constant thought that voice is breath, and 
nothing but breath. I must also warn him once 
more against the mistaken use of the jaw in singing. 

Speakers, and especially preachers, as we have 
already noticed, and also a good percentage of 
vocalists, erroneously imagine that distinct 
speech is dependent solely upon excessive max- 
illary articulation, and thus they force the action 
of vowel moulding on the back or phonating sec- 
tion of the vocal apparatus. 

It is also imagined, unfortunately, by too many 
singers that they will foster the opening of the 
throat by lowering the back of the jaw almost to 
dislocation. Finally one hears that by pushing 
the lower jaw forward the right tone is imparted 
to the voice. 

All these mistaken conceptions have the effect 
of transferring the task of the organs of enuncia- 
tion to those of phonation, with inevitable harm 
to the latter. 
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The only legitimate action of the jaw is the 
dropping downwards and backwards of the chin, 
so that the back corners slightly recede towards 
the neck without effecting the least downward 
movement. 

Consequently we must endeavor to obtain the 
opening of the throat by the depression of the 
tongue alone, without any co-operation of the 
jaw, and the distinct enunciation, by correct use 
of the speaking organs, without more articulation 
of the jaw than is necessary for the free issue of 
the sound. 

In short, we will, at least at first, endeavor to 
make the most of the activity of the organs of 
sound and speech with as little use as possible 
of the jaw. This end can only be attained by 
greater and greater expansion of the organs of 
resonance through persevering practice of, first, 
silent, and afterwards, sounding nasal breathing 
or humming, which should be carried out ac- 
cording to the following rules :— 

Having prepared the air passages and disposed 
the tongue, the teeth and the lips in the respec- 
tive and relative positions prescribed for perfect 
nasal’ inspiration, fill your lungs by the sole 
action of the diaphragm. When the lungs are 
sufficiently inflated, and at the very moment 
when the contraction of the abdominal muscles 
and the humming sound are being started, im- 
agine that you are going on inhaling, and accent- 
uate the raising of the lower ribs, the expansion 
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of the chest, the expansion of the throat and of 
the nasal passages, and the positions of the 
tongue and of the lips. By this means you will 
counteract that tendency to slackening of all the 
preparatory attitude, and the contraction of the 
larynx, which so commonly occurs at the mo- 
ment of transition from inspiration to phonation. 

Keep on accentuating these conditions more 
and more as you go on humming, and, avoiding 
any exertion, try to increase the resonance, so 
that at the end of the note the sound is fullest 
and deepest. By so doing you will counteract 
the equally common tendency to collapsing of all 
the breathing apparatus when we begin to run 
short of breath, and you will then use all the 
available supply of it without showing at the end 
to the audience that you are exhausted. 

It may not be considered flattering or dignified 
to lower ourselves to take hints from beings of 
inferior nature to ours, but it will be very wise 
at the same time to take ready notice of na- 
ture’s lead, whenever and wherever we see her 
guiding hand. The mooing of cattle or the roar- 
ing of wild animals is always of greater reso- 
nance at the end. Let it be understood that I do 
not suggest that we should sing always louder 
at the end of our breath. I only mean that 
whether we sing loudly or softly, we must learn 
to increase the display of the air passages and 
spaces in virtue of their own elasticity, directly 
controlled by our intention, and independently 
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from the articulation of the jaw, and that we 
must learn to do this to the end of our breath, 
so that when we have ‘to sing and hold a very 
long note or passage we are not faced by the di- 
lemma of either taking a new breath, and thus 
spoiling our phrase and effects, or ending with 
the plaintive sound of the organ pipes when the 
bellows are allowed to become exhausted. 

The study of humming should be carried out at 
first on one single note held as long as possible, 
and once with a fair amount of sound, about the 
same as for our usual speaking, or little more, 
and afterwards softly. We must know and always 
remember that the full expansion of the ar pas- 
sages, and especially of the throat, is quite as essen- 
tial in singing softly as in singing loud, if not 
more So. 

It is preferable not to choose a too low note at 
the beginning, but a comfortable low one, and to 
gradually ascend towards the highest or tonic of 
the first scale of one’s natural compass, and so 
also to descend note by note to the lower octave 
of that same tonic. 

When the student has completely mastered the 
first scale so as to produce a perfectly clear, low, 
and forward humming sound, and on no account 
before then, and at the same time he proceeds to 
negotiate and overcome the difficulties of hum- 
ming the successive higher notes, he can begin 
to pass from the humming sound to the forma- 
tion of the vowels. 
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In approaching this stage it is advantageous to 
thoroughly understand the part played by the 
lips. 

In a general way the student must realize that 
the expression labial speech, or speech of the lips, 
does not mean that the lips are the actual factors 
of the vowels. These are the product of attitudes 
of the tongue. By drawing forward the side 
facial muscles, and thus advancing the corners of 
the mouth, we assist the tongue in the act of 
focussing the moulding attitude on its fore 
portion. 

This forward moulding attitude varies in 
dimensions for the different vowels. It becomes 
successively smaller when passing from A to all 
the successive vowels. In U, or the most closed 
of the vowels, the moulding attitude, and conse- 
quently the sensation of this vowel, is shifted 
tight on to the tip of the tongue. 

This gradual restriction of the dimensions of 
the moulding area, and consequent gradual con- 
centration of the sense of the vowels towards the 
tip of the tongue, is partly determined by the lips 
themselves. The vowel A will be moulded on the 
fore part of the tongue by simply advancing the 
corners of the mouth as forward as possible, with 
little or no contact between the free borders of 
the lips at that point. The vowel E will require 
a shade more contact of the free borders, and this 
contact will extend further and further towards 
the centre of the mouth for each successive vowel. 
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It is evident that, as in speaking and singing 
the vowels succeed each other without any 
analogy with their alphabetic order, there must 
be constant variations in the free borders of the 
lips. 

This activity of constantly changing the degree 
of contact, in conjunction with their use for 
certain consonants, is apt to give the impression 
that it is the lips themselves which shape the 
vowels. Such a misconception as this must be 
eliminated altogether, for, if entertained, it will 
cause exaggerated motions of the lips, and a con- 
fusion in the process of reflections which will 
impair the clearness and brightness of both sound 
and speech. 

These two features*of vowel sounds are as 
essential as their correct shape, and in order to 
maintain them constantly we must endeavor to 
keep the lips as little in touch with the teeth as 
we can. At the same time the contact between 
themselves must not be allowed to proceed fur- 
ther towards the front than is strictly required 
for each vowel. Even for the vowel U it must 
not be carried more forward than is necessary, 
so as to have a clear view of at least the two mid- 
dle low teeth, otherwise we should end by cur- 
tailing to vanishing point the resounding capac- 
ity of the labio-dental space, which it must be 
our endeavor to always develop to the utmost 
possible extent. 

For this same reason the whole of the lower 
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lip, from corner to corner, should be kept in its 
lowest position, to ensure which we must bring 
the upper lip well down and forward. Then the 
lower will not be unduly raised in order to come 
into contact with the upper lip. The latter at 
the same time should always, and especially for 
the vowel U, be so far removed from the upper 
teeth as to avoid intercepting the sound reflected 
against it, and thus again reflecting it backwards 
and turning it into a buzz. 

If placed in the right attitude, the upper lip 
will co-operate with the lower in spreading out 
the sonorous rays, and add roundness to the 
clearness and brightness brought forth by the 
latter. 

In a few words, the vowel sense must be felt 
by the fore part of the tongue, and as little as 
possible by the lips. 

Aided by this understanding of the part played 
by the lips, and thence of the exact meaning of 
the expression “labial speech,” the student will 
be better equipped to proceed from the humming 
to the vowel sound. He will also realize the logic 
of beginning from the vowel U. The labial con- 
tact being more extended in this than in any 
other vowel, the tendency to contraction of the 
upper lip and of the nasal passages, and conse- 
quently of the soft palate, will be the least 
effective. Nevertheless, he must avoid even the 
faintest exercise of this tendency in order that it 
may soon disappear altogether; and this should 
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be his paramount object in this part of the study. 

We have already said that the soft palate, the 
back of the tongue, and the throat must be in a 
state of perfect repose, and independent from, 
nay, unconscious, of the actions for moulding the 
voice into vowel tones. For this purpose, before 
parting the lips, and while still humming, the 
student will place the tips of his little fingers on 
the bottom of the nostrils as directed for the 
transition from nasal inspiration to oral expiration. 

Then he will simultaneously protrude the cen- 
tre of the upper lip a little further from the front 
upper teeth and drop the centre of the lower, so 
as to render the edges of the two middle top teeth 
and almost the whole of the two middle bottom 
teeth quite visible. «4 

The jaw should then be dropped to the extent 
that the tip of the tongue, resting on the front 
lower teeth, is slightly beneath the edges of the 
upper ones. The result of this process will be 
the formation of the syllable MU. 

By the same order as for humming alone, he 
will choose a comfortable low note and proceed 
gradually towards the high and low tonic of the 
first scale of his natural compass. When he is 
satisfied to that extent the vowel U is perfectly 
shaped on the tip of the tongue, with perfect 
resonance of the labio-dental space, and while 
approaching higher notes above the limit of the 
first scale he can proceed to the formation of the 
small or closed o. 
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This he will do by slightly diminishing the 
mutual contact of the sides of the lips, dropping 
the centre of the lower lip a little more than for 
U, and increasing slightly by a hardly visible 
downward movement the distance between the 
bottom and the top teeth. He will thus pro- 
nounce the group Muo. 

Following the same process as above defined in 
order to extend the capacity of maintaining the 
vowel forward from the lowest to the highest 
note of the first scale, and while proceeding to 
higher notes on o, he will pass to the large or 
broad form of the same vowel O by the system 
of diminishing the contact of the lips and a very 
slight increase of the distance between the lower 
and the upper teeth, when he will form the group 
of vowels, in addition to the M, and say MUoO. 

Proceeding by the same system of development 
of the conditions of the previous vowel, he will 
form the group MUoOA, when the distance 
between the tip of the tongue and the edges of 
the upper teeth should be about half an inch, 
while the contact between the lips will be so re- 
duced as to render about the two middle top 
teeth, almost completely, and the front teeth of 
the lower range, inclusive of the canine, quite 
visible. 

He will then repeat the whole process to form 
the vowels of the second group, and pronounce in 
succession MUI, MUIe, MUIeE, being careful to 
reduce the contact between the sides of the 
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tongue with the upper teeth to a minimum. In- 
deed, he must aim at being able to avoid it alto- 
gether for the vowel E. 

Besides the relations which govern the act of 
transition from humming to vowel sounds, and 
from one to the other of the latter, the student 
must realize those which must lead him in 
ascending from the lowest to the highest sound 
on the separate vowels, and thus solve the vexing 
question of breaks and registers. 

The motto “A good beginning is half the 
battle,” which I believe has its equivalent in all 
the languages of the world, and may thus be 
termed a universal asset from the treasure of 
human wisdom, will be his most valuable help in 
this undertaking. 

If the directions for the utmost display of the 
resounding spaces, and above all the nasal pas- 
sages, coupled with their relaxed condition of 
perfect repose and those for the use of the speak- 
ing section of the mouth, viz.: the fore part of 
the tongue, the lips, and the jaw are strictly car- 
ried out from the starting note, and insisted upon 
with increasing command for each _ successive 
higher note, all will go well. There will be no 
breaks, the resonance of the chest and of the 
nasal passages, in addition to that of the cavity 
of the mouth, will be fully developed and natu- 
rally dove-tailed, and the highest note reached 
with ease. 

But should the pupil prepare himself insuf- 
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ficiently at the first note, it is most likely that the 
musical ascending preoccupation of the mind 
will, by association, cause a gradual rising of the 
soft palate, and the receding sense of the vowel 
towards it. 

This will be the case more when we sing on the 
open vowels A. E, O, than on the closed e, I, 0, 
and least of all on the U; for this last vowel, we 
instinctively know, cannot be shaped at the back 
of the mouth with any approach to correct 
pronunciation, and by natural suggestion we all 
carry its formation more or less towards the front 
of the tongue by advancing the corners of the 
mcuth and protruding the lips. Owing to this 
inherent circumstance we are helped in resisting 
to a certain extent the musical influence. 

For the open vowels, and especially for A, we 
are deprived of the assistance of that natural 
suggestion, and the attitude of the lips is not 
naturally called into play so as to counteract the 
prevalence of the musical preoccupation of the 
mind. Consequently, though we need careful 
preparation at starting in all cases, we must take 
special account of the difficulties attending A and 
the other open vowels. 

We have seen that the vowels are so many 
tones, and that each of them is due to a definite 
shape of a certain part of the tongue, and that 
this tone or vowel area must be carried more and 
more forward on the front part of the tongue for 
each successive vowel in the alphabetic order, 
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which is done in the first place by advancing the 
corners of the mouth, and afterwards by ad- 
vancing the mutual contact of the lips. 

As by this second process we bring the sense of 
each successive vowel more and more to the 
front, it stands to reason that, if after having 
started pronouncing the vowel A on the front 
part of the tongue by advancing the corners of 
the mouth we hold it on the same note, and grad- 
ually and very sparingly we bring the lips into 
contact more and more towards the front, the 
moulding area of the tongue, and so the sense of 
A will be brought nearer to the tip of the tongue. 

The same consideration holds good for all vow- 
els, and it is sufficient to investigate its merits 
on the vowel A as the most difficult to control. 

The starting form of A, produced by simply 
advancing the corners of the mouth, may be 
called the ofen or broad form in respect to the 
final, which is obtained by the utmost contact of 
the lips that the correct pronunciation of the 
vowel will allow, and which we may call the 
closed form or sombre. 

If we have noticed that it is more easy to keep 
the closed vowels forward while ascending than 
the open or broad, we may reasonably conclude 
that by adopting the closed form of each separate 
vowel we will be better able to keep each of them 
forward higher and higher up. 

Thus we may establish the rule that in order 
_to maintain the vowel mould on the front part of 
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the tongue when singing the ascending scales we 
must bring the lips forward from the first, and 
then bring them gradually more into contact as 
far as the correct pronunciation will allow it, 
while we proceed higher and higher, being care- 
ful to maintain clearness and brilliancy of sound 
by the display of the front lower lip, and to main- 
tain the dilatation and depression of the nostrils 
in order to control the nasal passages. By these 
two combined processes we will succeed in over- 
coming the musical influence, and thus journey- 
ing freely and comfortably upwards without breaks 
between the two limits of our natural compass. 

Again I will point out that we will most likely 
find that the result of this system is more easily 
and readily attained and more marked with the 
vowel U than with A. For this reason I shall 
advise the student to avail himself of the influ- 
ence of what I would call the mind’s prejudice, 
and establish the habit of thinking that he is 
going to sing U on the high notes, and especially 
for the open vowels, and when they are to be at- 
tacked directly at the beginning of a phrase or 
after a pause, and try to retain that imagination 
until he actually forms the right vowel. He will 
thus better secure the all-important aim of re- 
taining the humming attitude of the nasal pas- 
sages and that of the vowel mould of the tongue 
at one and the same time. 

The benefit which, from this system of con- 
trolling the vocal apparatus in the ascending 
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scales, will accrue to all voices will be partic- 
‘ularly felt by tenors in dealing with the very 
common difficulty of singing the open vowels on 
E flat, E natural, F, G flat. For they will find 
that, of all remedies that have been suggested 
for avoiding that peculiarly objectionable open 
sound which is more like that of a distressed in- 
dividual of the domestic species of the feline 
genus than of a human being, this will be the 
most effective. 

It may be objected that the constant use of 
the closed form of vowels must render the voice 
monotonous and curtail its means of expression. 
This is perfectly true. 

The student must, however, make himself ab- 
solutely familiar with the process of the closed 
form, or he will never be master of his own voice 
while approaching the highest notes. On the other 
hand, when he has learned to command the 
process of closing the vowels at will, and to keep 
at bay the tendency of the vowels to recede into 
the mouth, and in the naso-pharyngeal regions 
when ascending, he should use the correct and 
perfectly open form as far as he can, changing 
it for the closed form when required. 

There is no doubt that the open sound, when 
it 1s of the right kind, is most beautiful and the 
well-trained Italian singer is mindful of making 
the best of it. 

On the other hand, the student will find that by 
the skilful management of the labio-dental space 
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he can impart clearness and brightness almost 
without limit, even to the closed form of the 
vowels. This is pre-eminently a question of 
intelligence, education, and industry. 

FacILiry AND Expression. As the difficulties 
gradually disappear and the student more and 
more easily contrives to maintain the sense of 
each vowel in the front low part of the mouth, 
while ascending by all the successive scales from 
the lowest to the highest note of his natural com- 
pass without at any point affecting the relaxation 
of the other parts, he will begin to cultivate the 
greater and greater elasticity and expansion of 
all the resonance and tone sources, viz.: the 
throat, the chest, and the naso-pharyngeal cavi- 
ties and passages. 

This must be the result of increasing sensa- 
tions of deep yawning and humming expansion 
of those spaces while forming each vowel, and at 
each higher note, being very careful that in its 
turn this development of expansion of those or- 
gans does not affect the speaking action so as to 
draw it backwards and downwards, as it com- 
monly happens to badly-trained contraltos in 
their lower notes. 

Remember, be the note deep or high, first, the 
vowel must remain in its forward and low posi- 
tion, it must be clear, it must be round and 
bright, not hollow nor shrill; second, the whole 
system of resounding spaces must be fully and 
deeply expanded and loose. 
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The final stage of control of the vocal appa- 
ratus in singing is the acquisition of facility, both 
in respect to the proper formation and position of 
the vowels and of the independent and simulta- 
neous and full development of resonance and 
tone, viz.: the ability to obtain those two com- 
bined objects by more and more subtle inter- 
course between mind and muscle. 

It is true that nowadays male singers have no 
occasion for the display of so much mastery of 
their voices, but it is not less true that by the 
study of agility they will acquire that perfect 
control of the vocal and speaking organs which 
every student should be anxious to obtain. 

As for female voices, it is deplorable to listen to 
the attempts at agilities and fioriture of the gener- 
ality of modern prima donnas. Their perform- 
ances lack precision, tone, and often intonation, 
and are invariably void of all sentimental ex- 
pression. Now and then an exception to the 
rule arises out of the multitude of would-be stars, 
but even among these exceptions scarcely any 
possess the art of not only pleasing and bewilder- 
ing their listeners, but also of touching their 
hearts. All their ambition is to throw into the 
atmosphere a magnificent shower of beautiful 
and clear vocal pearls. They ignore altogether 
the psychology of the situation, nor seem in the 
least to suspect that those wonderful executions 
could be, and were by the prima donnas of the 
past, made to represent more forcibly the pas- 
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sionate outburst of the soul and the vivid expres- 
sion of its feelings, be these joy, wrath, or grief. 

Those shortcomings, both great and small, 
must be traced to insufficient control of the rules 
of speech in singing, and to want of realization 
of the fact that, whatever be the seat of human 
feelings, the seats of their expressions are the 
cavities of the chest and of the throat, not the 
cavity of the mouth, and much less of its roof. 

Whoever has in his lifetime spoken while 
affected by grief, indignation, or joy, if gifted 
with the least observing disposition, must have 
felt that it is the former cavities that impart to 
our voice the peculiar quality of tones by which 
we convey to the sympathetic hearing of others 
the expression of those feelings. 

Consequently the student should aspire to 
that complete control of both the sounding and 
resounding sections, and of the speaking section 
of the vocal apparatus which will enable him to 
command their correct and full use, simultane- 
ously and independently, without any limitations 
of movement or tempo. 

This offers no difficulty whatever; it is only a 
matter of industry and patience. The student 
who has succeeded in singing all the scales of 
which his throat is capable, on all the vowels 
from U to A and from U to E, at a moderate 
pace, has only to increase it gradually and judi- 
-ciously until he can execute runs and shakes, as 
well as the less difficult forms of agility, such as 
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acciaccatura, grupetto, mordente, without disturb- 
ing the prescribed conditions of the mouth for the 
speech, nor of the resounding organs for tone and 
expression. 

This short and practical survey of the forma- 
tion of vowels in singing, and the system of rules 
derived from it, is intended solely for the purpose 
of assisting the student to acquire the sense of 
forward or labial speech, and not even to ap- 
proach the nature of philological dissertation. 

Although the observance of these rules should, 
by logical process, bring about that purpose, we 
must see how, by the association of consonants, 
that process may be affected. 

Consonants. The consonants are modifica- 
tions of the sonorous Current brought about by 
obstruction and release in rapid succession of 
that current during its progress towards the 
opening of the mouth. 

The obstruction and subsequent release are 
effected either by the whole or part of the tongue 
coming into contact with the upper teeth, or by 
the lips coming into mutual contact, or by the 
lower lip coming into contact with the upper 
teeth, or by the root of the tongue coming in 
contact with the soft palate. 

The consonants which proceed from the con- 
tact of the tongue with the upper teeth are called 
dentals, from the Latin word dens, or the Italian 
dente, which means tooth. 

The consonants formed by mutual contact of 
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the lips, or by contact of the lower lip with the 
upper teeth, are indiscriminately called Jabials, 
from the Latin word Jabia, which means lips. 

Finally the consonants formed by contact of the 
root of the tongue with the soft palate are called 
gutturals, from the Latin word guttur, which means 
throat. 

In the first and last cases these denominations 
are inaccurate, and likely to give to, at least, the 
numerous class of sparingly cultured students of 
singing a misleading impression. 

The fault consists in the prominence which 
these denominations impart to the passive factors 
in the formation of the respective series of conso- 
nants. Thus the expression dental consonants or 
consonants of the teeth might suggest some exag- 
gerated dental attitude or motion, and the expres- 
sion guttural consonants might equally convey a 
misconception of the use of the throat itself for 
their formation. 

In both cases the active factor is the tongue. 
Its fore part and free border, in the first case, 
perform the acts of obstruction and release by 
first coming into contact with and afterwards re- 
ceding from the upper teeth, while in the second 
case its root performs those two actions, in re- 
spect to the roof of the mouth, by coming into 
contact with and then receding from it. Conse- 
quently it will be more accurate and safer to call 
those consonants which are formed by the action 
of the free border and fore part of the tongue fore 
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linguals instead of dentals, and those formed by 
‘ the action of the root of the tongue post linguals 
instead of gutturals. 

-The fore lingual consonants or dentals are 
C, D; G, LN, Breet, Z. Oftheses Dana 
are due to complete obstruction of the voice 
caused by full contact of the free border and fore 
part of the tongue with the whole range of the 
upper teeth. 

In the case of N the process of obstruction is 
the same as for D and T, but with different result, 
owing to the fact that the post-nasal passages 
are open and the voice is simply diverted from 
the cavity of the mouth into those passages. 

For C, S, and L the obstruction of the voice is 
only partial. For C and S the sides of the tongue 
are in contact with the side upper teeth, while 
the tip is lowered into contact with the front 
lower teeth. For L it is the front part of the 
tongue that comes into contact with the front 
upper teeth and there intercepts the sound, while 
this is allowed free passage at the sides between 
the teeth and the tongue. 

For R the sonorous current is intercepted at 
the sides by contact of the tongue with the inner 
sides of the upper jaw, but is intercepted and 
released several times in quick succession by a 
series of rapidly intermittent contacts between 
the tip of the tongue and the ridge of the hard 
palate. 

G and Z are the result of compound obstruc- 
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tion, viz.: both total and partial in quick succes- 
sion, followed by complete release. 

The labials B, F, M, P, V are of three sorts. 
B, M, P are formed by intercepting the issue of 
the sound through mutual contact of the lips, but 
in M the sound finds a free issue through the 
nasal passages until the consonant is heard at the 
moment of parting the lips. In V the voice is 
intercepted through contact of the lower lip with 
the upper teeth, and is then released by dropping 
the lower lip suddenly, and in the case of the 
consonant F the lower lip touches lightly the 
upper teeth without establishing a firm contact, 
and the breath is allowed to pass through this 
contact before its transformation into sound. 

Finally, the post linguals or gutturals are the 
hard C and G, K and Q, all of which are formed 
by completely intercepting the voice through full 
contact of the root of the tongue with the soft 
palate and subsequent release, and X, which is 
the result of compound obstruction, viz.: by full 
obstruction succeeded by partial obstruction, 
which is followed by release caused by full de- 
pression of the root of the tongue. 

In the formation of the fore linguals or dentals, 
if only the free border of the tongue is in contact 
with the upper teeth, and its centre and the root 
are kept down, and the contact.is not too hard, 
the throat and soft palate will easily maintain 
their low and loose condition, and at the moment 
of release the tongue is quickly brought into the 
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attitude required for the correct formation of the 
vowel which is intended to follow the consonant. 
Then the final sense of their association, or 
syllable, will be felt in exactly that spot of the 
tongue which should mould that vowel, and the 
syllable will be a forward one. 

If, on the other hand, the tongue is brought 
into contact not only with the teeth, but also with 
the palate, a too strong resistance is offered to 
the voice, the soft palate and the throat become 
thereby rigid, the release will be harsh and 
imperfect and may cause a displacement of the 
vowel. In this case the result would be a back 
formation of the syllable. 

In the formation of ‘the /abials the tongue need 
not and should not be disturbed from its low and 
forward position, and if the lips are placed into 
light contact and are made to protrude from the 
teeth at the moment of parting them we will pro- 
duce a forward syllable. If, however, the contact 
of the lips is too strong, the palate and throat 
will again become rigid and the moulding of the 
vowel, and consequently the syllable, may be 
displaced. 

Finally, in the formation of the post linguals or 
gutturals both the fore part of the tongue and the 
lips can and should maintain their proper attitude 
for the correct moulding of the forward vowels, 
and if the contact between the root of the tongue 
and the soft palate is only slight, and the root of 
the tongue at the moment of releasing the voice 
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is very quickly and lightly brought to its proper 
depressed position, the backward sensation of the 
consonant will be immediately succeeded by a 
forward vowel. If the contact is hard, the throat 
and soft palate will become more rigid than in the 
case of too strong contact in the formation of the 
fore linguals or dentals and of the labials, and the 
syllable itself may become guttural or throaty. 

Here we must halt awhile to consider some ex- 
ceptional defects of enunciation, all of which con- 
stitute a great hindrance to a would-be speaker, 
while two of them would keep any aspirant to 
the vocal profession, however well-gifted in other 
respects, outside the pale of the stars of first 
magnitude. 

They are the stammer, the lisp, and the want 
of the R. 

STAMMERING. The nature and possible cause 
or causes of this most painful affliction are 
subjects which can be more easily surmised than 
ascertained. It is primarily due to a peculiar be- 
havior of the nervous system. It may be a sort 
of momentary paralyzation or a sudden outburst 
of its activity, by either of which the functions 
of the breathing or vocal organs, or both, become 
affected. 

One thing is, however, certain, viz.: the same 
individual who stammers in speaking will seldom, 
if ever, do so in singing. This may be explained 
by the fact that the act of speaking, like the act 
of breathing and the act of producing the voice, 
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depends on a subconscious or a number of sub- 
conscious mental impulses, while singing depends 
on a partly conscious and partly subconscious 
process. 

We learn to speak in infancy without giving 
ourselves the least account of the mechanism 
which enables us to do so, nor of its working, nor 
as a general rule do we later on take the trouble 
to give ourselves any account of either. But 
when we wish to sing we fully realize that we 
must take plenty of breath, open the throat, and 
accentuate the speaking action. If we know 
nothing about singing we will carry out those 
intentional conditions more or less imperfectly 
with regard to the act of singing, but always to a 
greater extent than in ordinary speech. These 
exaggerated conditions in respect to the ordinary 
state of things will stand in good stead to the 
stammerer, who, owing to that consciousness, 
will be enabled to use the breathing, sounding 
and speaking organs like everybody else. 

Consequently the stammering may be safely 
looked upon as a relative, not as an absolute de- 
fect. It will manifest itself under certain circum- 
stances, it will disappear under others, and from 
this we can derive the conclusion that by having 
recourse to the favorable circumstances it should 
be possible, nay, easy, to overcome it. 

In short, the stammerer must learn to sing, and 
then by patient exercise render that knowledge 
so familiar to his mind, and the sensations of its 
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practical application so familiar to the muscular 
system of both the breathing and the vocal ap- 
paratus, as to influence the various organs in the 
same direction in speaking as in singing. But 
let it be understood that the training must be 
thorough and practical, without any flaw even in 
the minutest detail, for that very flaw may harbor 
the source of the trouble. 

Lispinc. This defect is perhaps more common 
than the previous one, and its cause is to be 
found in the misuse of the tongue while forming 
the consonant S. This consonant, as it has al- 
ready been described, is the result of partial ob- 
struction of the breath by bringing the sides of 
the free border of the tongue in contact with the 
sides of the upper range of teeth, while its tip 
touches the back of the front lower teeth. If the 
whole of the centre of the tongue from tip to 
root remains well scooped, the breath will flow 
out along that middle channel with a pure and 
clear sibilant noise, which will end in a pure and 
clear S, when at the moment of being released 
from this partial obstruction the breath is trans- 
formed into sound. 

Some people, however, raise the tip of the 
tongue into slight contact with the front upper 
teeth, protruding it at the same time, with the 
result that the consonant thus produced resem- 
bles much more the English sound th than the 


universal S. 
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tongue can be derived from the influence which 
the side facial muscles exercise on the tongue 
itself, and to which we have referred when deal- 
ing with the formation of vowels. 

We have seen that by advancing the side facial 
muscles, and with these the corners of the mouth, 
we carry the sense of the sound on the fore part 
of the tongue, while by drawing back those 
muscles that sense is drawn towards the root 
of the tongue. Each of these two opposite atti- 
tudes enhances also the forward extension or the 
backward contraction of the tongue. 

If, then, we draw the corners of the mouth 
backwards, and if in addition to this we raise 
sufficiently the front lower teeth behind the front 
of the upper range while sending forth the breath 
current, not only the protruding of the tip of the 
tongue will be prevented, but this will be com- 
pelled to assume a sufficiently depressed posi- 
tion to allow the issue of the breath through the 
small space between the upper and lower teeth. 
The sibilant noise which will then be heard will 
be of a wide and piercing nature. 

If maintaining strictly that same position of 
the lower behind the upper teeth, and while the 
emission of the breath is taking place, we now 
gradually and steadily advance the corners of the 
mouth and the lips until these assume the posi- 
tion of a forward U, the breathy sound will grad- 
ually improve and will in the end be shaped into 
a good forward breathy S, and if the sound is 
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then produced the syllable SU will be heard 
quite distinct and correct. 

By following the same course with all the 
other vowels the correct formation of the S in all 
the syllables will be attained, and by persevering 
for a sufficiently long time in this practice a new 
habit will be created which finally will become 
strong enough to supersede the old defect. 

Another form of lisping presents itself occa- 
sionally, which might be called side lisp to dis- 
tinguish it from the first and more common form 
or front lisp. In this second form all issue of the 
breath is intercepted by the tongue except the 
space between the upper and lower back teeth of 
either side, the corner of that side of the mouth 
being drawn right backwards. 

As a corrective of this abnormality it will be 
found useful to dispose the lips as for the pro- 
nunciation of the vowel U and the teeth in the 
attitude indicated for the front lisp, and in addi- 
tion to press firmly with both hands the sides of 
the face before starting the emission of the 
breath. The side issue will thus be prevented, and 
the breath will of necessity make its way out through 
the front of the mouth more or less imperfectly. 

Sometimes this expedient may suffice to mend 
matters altogether, but more probably the front 
lisp will then replace the form of side lisp. This 
substitution should be encouraged until it has 
become well established, and then the cure of the 
first form or front lisp could be undertaken. 
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DEFECTIVE oR Derictent R. This shortcoming 
of enunciation can also present itself in various 
forms. In some cases the R is formed between 
the root of the tongue and the palate, in other 
cases the R is totally lacking and the W is used 
in its place, and often when the FR is preceded by 
B and P it is formed by the lips. In this case it 
might be termed the R of the lips, or labial R. 

The best remedy in the treatment of this de- 
fect in all its forms is, perhaps, to have recourse 
to the nervous sympathy existing between neigh- 
boring muscular sections, and in this special 
subject by communicating the motion of the lips 
in forming Br or Pr to the tip of the tongue, 
when the habit of that motion is already ex- 
isting, or by creating it first and communicating 
it afterwards to the tip of the tongue, when even 
the labial R is wanting. Taking for granted that 
this is the case, the first step should be to pro- 
trude the lips as far forward as possible, and to 
place them into slight contact, so as to offer the least 
resistance to the issue of the breath, while the teeth 
should be almost closed, but not in the least 
clenched. 

No voice at all should be used at first, but only 
the silent breath, which should be let out in the 
form of the silent or breathy B repeated many 
times in fairly rapid succession. After a time a 
slight tremor of the lips following the B will be 
noticed. 

The student must now be careful not to precipi- 
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tate matters. He must not become too eager, 
but content himself with following the same 
process in the same quiet way, and thus allow 
that tremor or R of the lips to become more and 
more frequent and to last longer and longer, 
almost independently from his will, until it will 
last as long as the supply of breath. Then, and 
on no account before then, and while still keep- 
ing up the breathy R of the lips, he will try to 
taise the tip of the tongue, and only the tip of the 
tongue, into slight touch with the back of the 
upper gums. Most probably this first attempt 
at bringing the tip of the tongue into play, and 
many successive attempts will not only prove 
abortive, but will, in addition, cause the cessation 
of the motions of the lips. 

More than ever the student must maintain per- 
fect calm and self possession, and resign himself 
to this disappointment. Only if he is mindful of 
this warning, he will one day feel a slight vibra- 
tion of the tip of the tongue of a very short dura- 
tion. Providing he does not allow himself to 
become excited at this first small success, he can 
consider the final aim assured. Little by little 
the vibration of the lips will be accompanied by 
that of the tip of the tongue for a longer dura- 
tion, until this will last to the end of the breath. 

When he has reached this last stage he will try 
suddenly to part the lips in the position of the 
vowel U, and without changing in the least the 
position of the teeth, try to keep on the vibration 
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- of the tongue. Again this new attempt will most 
likely be followed by disappointment, and the 
vibration of the tip of the tongue will cease with 
the parting of the lips, and again the student will 
need resignation and self control, until by re- 
peated attempts he will attain the independence 
of the tip of the tongue from the lips. 

The next step will be to shorten the duration 
of the vibration of the lips gradually, until only 
the B is formed by the lips, followed directly by 
the R of the tip of the tongue alone. 

Then the whole process should be carefully 
and strictly repeated, using the voice instead of 
the breath, and when the last stage or R of the 
tip of the tongue has been attained in a perma- 
nent and easy way, the association of the vowels 
should be undertaken, forming in each case the 
B first and the syllables RU, Ro, RO, RA, RU, 
RI, Re, RE in succession afterwards. 

Finally, the consonant B should be dispensed 
with, and the’ position of the lips when pro- 
nouncing U should be adopted in its place. 

The association of all the consonants with the 
R can be practised by the intermediate use of the 
vowel U in the following way :— 

Buru, Buro, BurO, BurA, Buri, Bure, BurE. 

Curt en 2% fd a3 “g ad ‘4 


Duru, ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Furu, ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Guru, ” ” ” ” ” ” 
Muru, ” ” ” ” ” ” 


and so on, all the vowels being pronounced as indi- 
cated in the table of Italian vowels. 

Ultimately, by simply advancing the lips 
towards the position of U, while forming the con- 
sonant which precedes the R, this should be made 
to follow each consonant without the inter- 
mediate use of the U in the following way: 

Bru, Bro, BrO, BrA, Bri, Bre, BrE. 


Crate? % 2 ? 

Dru, ” 3” a” 39 +”? a” 

Fru, ”? ” 3) ” a” 9? 

Gru, ” ” ” 3” ” 9 

Mru, ” ” ” ” 39 ” 
and so on. 


These exercises for the defective S and R are 
not suggested as the best, nor as infallible, for 
their purpose; they only have the value of per- 
sonal experiments, attended on the whole by 
good results. No doubt everyone who devotes 
himself to the task of helping his fellow man in 
these difficulties is able to contrive some effective 
system, but whatever be the method adopted we 
must invariably bear in mind that the prime 
source of these difficulties is a disturbance in the 
working of the nervous system, or in the relations 
between the mind and that system. Consequent- 
ly, the main purpose of both teacher and student 
must be to create a normal and smooth inter- 
course between those factors. This purpose can- 
not be better attained than by that powerful 
medium which we know as sympathy between 
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man and man, and which manifests itself most 
markedly between master and pupil when their 
intercourse rests on ability and devotion on the 
one side, and on confidence and industry on the 
other. A system which may possess only a mod- 
erate intrinsic value will prove conclusively effi- 
cacious if it is accompanied by skilful, correct, 
and forcible illustration from the teacher, and is 
received eagerly and with keen intention of imi- 
tation by the pupil, while much patience is culti- 
vated on both sides. Failing these conditions and 
dispositions, the cleverest and most logical sys- 
tem may prove disappointing. | 

Finally, we must take into consideration the 
importance of the act of forming the consonants 
from the point of view of musical effects. 

Many are the singers who, though possessed 
of good voices, fail to satisfy the musical taste 
of their audiences. This is mainly due to the 
fact that their performances consist in the pro- 
duction of a series of sounds which, beautiful as 
they may be in themselves, seem incapable of 
conveying any musical or melodic conception, for 
they cannot sing in the /egato form. Moreover, 
there are some would-be singers, especially 
among second or third-rate German vocalists, 
whose singing is nothing but a continuous snap- 
ping at the audience. 

The cause of this utter want of legato is to be 
ascribed to two simultaneous facts, viz.: Ist, 
that the act of forming the consonants often en- 
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tails the complete interruption of the sonorous 
current; 2nd, that seldom does a student of sing- 
ing undergo the necessary training for reducing 
this interruption to such a minimum that the 
sound may pierce, so to say, through the con- 
sonant from the vowel that precedes to that 
which follows it. 

To obtain this result, as well as for the ob- 
servance of the rules of forward speech, the stu- 
dent must practise the formation of the con- 
sonants, mainly with the purpose of avoiding 
hard contacts, and of maintaining the loose and 
low condition of the root of the tongue, the 
throat, and the soft palate with the fore linguals or 
dentals and the labials, and of lowering the root of 
the tongue rapidly and lightly in the formation of 
the post linguals or guiturals. 

In all cases he will find that the forward pro- 
nunciation of the syllables and their smooth or 
legato succession will be more easily secured if, 
before forming the consonants, he prepares the 
sensations of the vowels that will follow them, 
and retains that sensation while forming the con- 
sonants as rapidly as possible. 

This can be done by practising the association 
of all consonants with each vowel in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

Beginning from the labial consonants, and with 
the first of the class of complete obstruction, viz., 
B, take a deep breath, then produce the humming 
sound perfectly clear, forward, and low. Next 
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form the syllable MU, and hold the vowel long 
enough to provoke a strong sense of U. Retain- 
ing that sensation, keep the tongue well down 
and forward, and without in the least altering the 
position of the teeth, form the consonant B by 
rapid succession of contact and separation of the 
lips, as far from the teeth as possible, so as to 
pronounce the syllable BU. Begin again to hum, 
then form MU, then o, or MUo, and having es- 
tablished a perfect sensation of the last vowel, 
retain it while forming the B as before and pro- 
nounce the syllable Bo. In the same way pro- 
ceed to the formation of BO, BA, BI, Be, BE. 

Following this order, proceed to form all the 
other syllables derived from the associations of 
each consonant with eath vowel in their alpha- 
betical order. 

Subsequently begin to apply the same system 
to the formation of all the syllables of the musical 
scale, note by note, as high as you can comfort- 
ably ascend with the correct clear pronunciation 
of the syllable in the following manner :— 


———_—— 


Hm...U...0...0...D0 _ Hm..U..1.¢..E..RE 
© in DO being the 3rd E in RE being the 3rd 
vowel ofthe Ist group. ‘vowel of the 2nd group. 


a 


Hm...U..1.. MI Hm..U..0..0.A.FA | 
I in MI being the 1st | Ain PA being the 4th 
vowel of the 2nd group. vowel of the rst group.. ' 
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Hm.U.0.0.SOL | -Hm.U.0.0.A.LA 

O in SOL being A in LA being 
the 3rd vowel the 4th vowel 

of the Ist group. of the rst group. 


Hm.U.1.SI 
I in SI being 
_ the rst vowel 
of the 2nd group. 


After a few days you may pass to the silent 
preparation of the vowel contained in the syllable, 
by assuming in succession the attitudes of the 
mouth from that of MU to that of the vowel of 
the syllable, by silent movements, and end by 
Singing on the syllable of the note. After a few 
more days of this exercise for silent preparation 
of the syllable, accelerate the silent attitudes of 
the mouth more and more, until you will be able 
to rapidly prepare the ultimate position of the 
syllable. 

By this means the habit will be formed of giv- 
ing to the mouth the proper attitude before the 
formation of consonants and vowels or syllables, 
and from this will ensue the habit of forward 
speech, and a habit it must become. 

To understand the thing and with this under- 
standing to be able to do it, may be sufficient to 
sing a few songs in a drawing-room, or even ona 
concert platform; but when the artist is on the 
stage, in front of glaring lights, a large orchestra, 
and a vast critical audience from floor to ceiling, 
including that formidable individual, the Press 
Critic, having to remember every word and every 
note by heart, to act his part and take notice of 
the singing and acting of the other persone, he 
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will be in a very sorry plight if he has to remem- 
ber the rules for the proper management of his 
breathing, vocal, and speaking organs. Nervous- 
ness, and occasionally that appalling nervous 
state called stage fright, will quickly make short 
work of all his knowledge. 

The student must by then have converted his 
knowledge, and his intentional skill, into that 
state of habit that is called second nature. If he 
neglects to take this warning to heart his début 
will more likely be the end of all his prospects. 

The only means to reach that stage of almost 
unconscious habit is to practise the whole day 
long, by endeavoring to observe the rules of per- 
fect singing speech when talking, and to expand 
and loosen the spaces and passages of the breath- 
ing and vocal apparatus, both when talking and 
when silent, and especially when walking. 

Always keep your abdominal muscles inwards 
and raise your ribs, lower and draw back your 
shoulders, keep your head upright and very 
slightly forward, keep the free border of the 
tongue, especially its tip, in touch with the lower 
teeth, and its root depressed and forward, keep 
your lips closed, the chin in and down, the nos- 
trils well dilated and depressed, and breathe 
through them when silent at all times and under 
all circumstances. 

In speaking you must only depart from the 
silent attitude of the mouth by speaking forward 
with the assistance of your lips. 
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Such is the training intended singers must, and 
everybody else might, with great advantage, un- 
dergo. 

This I would fain bring with special force 
home to young students, for I am convinced that 
the astonishing indifference to correct and beauti- 
ful enunciation is alone responsible for those two 
very common defects of English vocalists, men 
especially, throatiness and nasality. Owing to these 
defects few of them succeed in acquiring popular- 
ity and fame outside English-speaking countries. 
Those two defects, and those two defects alone, 
are the cause of this failure to please foreign 
audiences. 

It is not owing to the quality of their voices, 
for amongst English vocalists splendid organs 
are always to be found; nor to want of artistic 
resources in the English temperament, for Eng- 
lish actors are admired by both resident and visit- 
ing foreigners; nor to want of industry, for the 
English singer brings to bear on his work all the 
love of study which is ingrained in the national 
character. 

Nor is it the fault of the language, for in my 
opinion it is quite a suitable language for singing, 
and personally, not only do I prefer it to German 
and French, but absolutely like singing in Eng- 
lish. It is therefore strange to find, even among 
the foremost English actors, some whose enun- 
ciation would never be tolerated in other coun- 


tries. 
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No audience in Italy, for instance, would allow 
a highly talented and accomplished actor to place, 
so to speak, a constant break on their enthusiastic 
admiration for his fine histrionic work by his 
utter disregard of the rules for the distinct, ele- 
gant, and noble enunciation, which it is the duty 
of all great actors to cultivate. For this there is 
no excuse. 

I have known a few very fine English ex- 
ponents of perfect elocution, and it cannot there- 
fore be said that English people are incapable of 
speaking beautifully. 

The fact is that English children, while they 
are looked after with the utmost devotion in the 
nursery in every other respect, are allowed to 
pick up all sorts of peculiar tricks from nurse and 
nursery-maid, and very often from their parents. 
This state of things is kept up in public schools, 
where their minds are well equipped with the 
necessary knowledge to supply the country, later 
on, with the elements of its greatness, and their 
bodies are developed by means of fine physical 
exercises and sports that should be sufficient to 
populate the land with giants of strength. But 
what is the use of these exercises if the breathing 
is faulty? 

The child who speaks in such a way as to block 
the post-nasal cavities or to contract the throat 
will soon turn those troubles into habits. His 
breathing will become poor, anemia will set in, 
and sometimes consumption. By all means let 
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the child run after and kick the ball, wield the 
racquet and the bat, but first of all teach him to 
speak properly, so as to allow natural and free 
development of his nasal passages, his throat, and 
his chest, and that he may breathe copiously and 
freely. 

Finally the child goes to one of the higher colleges 
and there learns to embellish his already defective 
enunciation by languid and indistinct affecta- 
tions. From this final crucible will emerge the 
speaker, who mumbles to himself so that he is 
hardly understood, even by experienced short- 
hand reporters; the preacher, who sends his con- 
gregation off into dreams of, perhaps, heavenly 
things; and the commanding officer, who darts 
at his men sharp, high-pitched, thin shrieks, 
which certainly do not enhance the dignity of his 
position. This state of things is all the more in- 
explicable since I have often met with the ex- 
pression labial speech in English books dealing with 
the rules of speaking. 

Yes, the labial speech is the one every educated 
person should practise, especially those whose call 
in life imposes upon them the task of addressing 
their fellow men. 

But, above everybody else, it is the student of 
singing who must make it his own if he is de- 
sirous of soaring into the skies of popularity and 
fame, for 

“Ch parla bene canta bene.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Practice. One of the most striking anomalies 
one may very often notice is the earnest and, at 
the same time, futile way in which the majority 
of students plod on steadily through a mass of 
exercises, scales, solfeggi, and vocalizi. Their 
mind is solely concentrated on the mechanical 
performance of those studies. They have a 
vague idea that these constitute an essential cur- 
riculum, and they have a more or less accurate 
notion of their characteristic traits when properly 
executed. They lack, however, a clear and intimate 
understanding of the exact purpose for which they 
are essential, and of the conditions on which depend 
those characteristic traits of correct execution. 

Much of the disappointment, which sooner or 
later will overtake them, is just the result of this 
lack of understanding. 

Consequently, I am anxious to impress my 
student reader with the utmost appreciation of 
the necessity of remembering two essential points 
during his practice: ist, that when we sing, the 
breathing apparatus, including its component 
section the vocal apparatus properly called, must 
become a perfect musical instrument, perfect in 
its constitution, and perfect in its functions; 2nd, 
that this state of the breathing apparatus is to be 
brought about by some appropriate and well reg- 
ulated means. 
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The first aim of his practice should then be the 
preparation of the air passages and spaces, viz., 
the whole of the chest, the throat, the nasal pas- 
sages, the cavity and the opening of the mouth, 
to adequately fulfil their réle as component parts 
of the vocal instrument. 

In a general way this preparation, which 
should be preceded by an upright and well-bal- 
anced attitude of the body, consists in displaying 
the capacity of those passages and spaces, with 
the exception of the opening of the mouth, to the 
utmost extent, and with the utmost elasticity, 
that they may give free access to the air, and col- 
lect it in sufficient quantity to produce the voice 
with ease and develop its resonance. In a par- 
ticular way it consists in imparting to some of 
them, viz., the cavity and the opening of the 
mouth, certain attitudes by which they may con- 
fer to the voice a certain physiognomy called 
tone, and certain forms called elements of speech, 
while directing it into the open. 

The expansion of the chest is obtained by 
drawing the abdominal muscles in and upwards, 
and at the same time lowering the shoulders and 
drawing them in at the back. 

The cavity of the throat is expanded by lower- 
ing it, and by simultaneously advancing and 
lowering the root of the tongue, and with it the 
epiglottis. 

The nasal passages are expanded by dilatation 
and depression of the nostrils. 
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The expansion of the cavity of the mouth is 
obtained by scooping the tongue while resting its 
free border on the edges of the lower teeth, not by 
lifting the soft palate, which, on the contrary, 
should be avoided with uncompromising determina~ 
tion. 

The opening of the mouth should be carried 
out by the natural dropping of the lower teeth 
sufficiently to allow the free emission of the voice, 
and the labio-dental space should be displaced by 
advancing the side facial muscles and the lips as. 
far as possible, and by removing the latter from 
contact with the teeth as far as it can be done. 

The result of this preparation of the air pas- 
sages and spaces will be that the current of silent 
breath will be transformed into the sonorous con- 
dition without effort, and that, following the di-. 
rection imparted to it by the windpipe, it will 
alight straight against the back of the upper 
gums, being thence reflected on the vowel area 
or forward part of the tongue, and successively 
against the back of the upper teeth and into the 
low labio-dental space, to be finally dispersed into. 
the open. 

While this outward course of the sonorous cur- 
rent is proceeding, the latter will be strengthened 
by the pulsatory motions, which it will communi- 
cate to the air contained in the passages and 
spaces of the whole apparatus, and the effect pro- 
duced by the whole system will be the beautifut 
combination of a clear, round, and sonorous 
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voice, which is the manifestation of full and per- 
fect use of the sounding and resounding organs, 
without the least encroachment on their natural 
suppleness and elasticity. 

If, on the other hand, this preparation be in- 
sufficient or disproportionate, which will be the 
case when the throat is raised or the soft palate 
is contracted, or the mouth is open out of pro- 
portion with the opening of the throat, or the 
jaw is either lower down at the back or pushed 
forward, or if by raising either the root or the tip 
of the tongue, or by insufficient aperture of the 
mouth the outward progress of the sonorous cur- 
rent is checked, the voice will become throaty or 
heavy. 

These unsatisfactory results are unmistakable 
manifestations of contraction and exertion of 
either the throat or the naso-pharyngeal region, 
which must cause fatigue and deterioration of 
those organs. 

The student must remember next that the voice 
is breath and nothing but breath, and conse- 
quently the whole study must be made to stand 
on the habit of perfect breathing, and that the 
nasal breathing must be the starting point of the 
whole practice. 

Consequently, after the preparation of the 
whole apparatus in the way just indicated, he will 
bring the lips into mutual contact, removing them 
from the teeth as far as possible. He will then 
provoke the expansion of the abdominal muscles 
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by pressing the thumb of each hand on the lower 
ribs and the rest of the hands on those muscles. 
After the expansion the hands should be removed 
from the abdomen, while retaining the pressure 
of the thumbs on the ribs. Thus the abdominal 
muscles will be allowed to contract, and the 
costal system will remain in the open position. 
This, it should be always remembered, is an es- 
sential condition, as also the low and expanded 
attitude of the throat, and, above all, of the nasal 
cavities. : ; 

When he is satisfied that he can easily carry 
out both the inspiration and expiration without in 
the least departing from the above preparatory 
state of the air passages and spaces, and that he 
has established sufficient independence of the 
costal system from the motions of the abdominal 
muscles to dispense with the assistance of the 
hands, he will proceed to the next step of nasal 
inspiration, followed by oral expiration. 

He will then endeavor to maintain the low and 
loose position of the soft palate by pressing the 
two little fingers on the base of the nostrils, while 
dropping the lower part of the mouth to a mod- 
erate extent, when passing from inspiration to 
expiration, and he will look into.a looking-glass 
to satisfy himself that the lips assume the right 
attitude, and the tongue remains forward and 
scooped. After a time he will try to maintain the 
independence of the nostrils and of the soft palate 
from the motions of the lower part of the mouth, 
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without the assistance of the finger pressure, and 
if he succeeds in doing so with ease, and not be- 
fore, he can proceed to the production of the 
humming sound. 

We must realize that this transition constitutes 
a crucial and most telling stage. 

The perfect command of the preparatory con- 

1s of the air passages and spaces, when con- 
verting the silent expiration into the humming 
sound, is as necessary as it is difficult. Without 
this it is useless to aim at the final and more 
difficult stage, which consists in maintaining 
those conditions when passing from the humming 
sound to the oral emission of the voice, and the 
formation of consonants and vowels. 

To reduce the difficulty of this transition to a 
minimum it is wise to start with a perfect silent 
nasal expiration, and after a few instants, while 
increasing the sense of expansion and depression 
of the nasal passages, and of the throat, and the 
low and forward position of the tongue, to trans- 
form gradually the breath into sound. 

If at that moment he should feel the slightest 
movement of the soft palate, he will again resort 
to the pressure of the fingers on the bottom of 
the nostrils, and continue to do so, especially 
while passing to the next step of parting the lips, 
and diverting the progress of the voice from the 
nasal passages through the cavity of the mouth. 
In short, he must strive to acquire the permanent 
habitual humming state of the nose and of the 
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soft palate, as he must strive to contract the habit 
of yawning expansion of the throat and of the 
chest, and he must strive to maintain those con- 
ditions, quite independently from, and, I would 
say, unconsciously of, the activity of the abdom- 
inal muscles and the diaphragm in breathing, of 
the larynx in producing the sound, and, above all, 
of the mental association with the musical as- 
cending progress. 

The student who will have read the whole text 
of this practical method of singing more than 
once, and carefully, and who will peruse it occa- 
sionally all through, will, by reading these few 
pages of concise resumé before starting his daily 
practice, be able to remember, by rapid mental survey, 
all the essential points and details of the text itself. 

The study of the daily exercises should follow 
strictly the order in which they are classified. 

The student must not attempt to pass from the 
humming sound to the formation of the vowel U 
until he has succeeded in humming perfectly, at 
least the whole of the first scale, with the sense 
of the humming sound or HM only in the low 
labio-dental space, and without the faintest sense 
of contraction of the palate or of the throat. 

Thus also he must not attempt to proceed from 
U to o, nor from this to the next vowel, and so 
on, until he has succeeded in forming the pre- 
vious one, at least on the first scale, without 
breaks or contraction of any sort, nay, with the 
utmost ease. 
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For brevity’s sake I only show this order of 
practice in the first two exercises, and leave to 
the student the application of the same order to 
all the others. Also for brevity’s sake I pass 
directly from the vowels to the formation of the 
syllables of the scales. But the pupil should not 
remain satisfied with this, he should practise 
every consonant in association with each vowel 
in the same way as it is indicated for those of 
musical syllables. Unless he follows this advice 
he will constantly be faced by the difficulty of 
forming certain syllables on certain notes, espe- 
cially in the high part of the compass of his voice. 

The following limited collection of exercises 
will be found sufficient to understand the way 
each successive step of vocal practice should be 
carried out. Subsequently the student should 
consult some of the works already existing, which 
supply a great number and variety of exercises 
for al] possible requirements of vocal training. 
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EXERCISES. 
First Series. 


This series of exercises is intended to direct the 
sound and to shape it into the elements of speech 
on the front part of the mouth, and to develop the 
tones and the natural compass of the voice. 

They are all in the key of C, this being the 
fundamental key, but they should be practised in 
all the other scales by chromatic succession both 
ascending and descending in andante movement, 
starting from a comfortable note, viz., from D 
for the high voices, C for the medium voices, and 
B for the low voices. — 

At first they should be sung neither forte nor 
piano, but with the ordinary conversational 
amount of voice, and later on a little louder and 
a little softer than that amount, or mf and mp, 
until gradually the f and ff, and the p and pp, may 
be reached. Then the crescendo and diminuendo 
should be practised separately, and finally the pp, p, 
mp, mf, f, f, f, mf, mp, p, pp, or crescendo and 
diminuendo without interruption. 

The humming sound is indicated by Hm, and S. 
pr. means Silent preparation. 

The Exercise No. 13 is intended for the de- 
velopment of the resonance of the low notes, and 


should be practised only by descending chromatic 
successions. 
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The Exercise No. 14 is intended for the simul- 
taneous development of the lower and upper 
tones, and should be sung by chromatic succes- 
sions both ascending and descending. 

All the descending intervals, from Exercise 3 to 
Exercise 11, should be sung legato as marked. If 
there is a break of the voice in descending from 
the high to the low note of the interval, the stu- 
dent must conclude that the soft palate has be- 
come contracted in the ascending process, and 
resumes abruptly the lower position in descend- 
ing. In this case he must repeat the exercises, 
holding the base of the nostrils firm on the gums 
of the upper teeth by the pressure of the two 
little fingers. 


ast SERIES, 
No. 1. 


see 000 | ee Pee 3 
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Ha Ue Hm...U...0...0..A...FA 
Ss Pls cseccscosscconosoulh Sq Pl reeceoreeseees sees A 


Hn.. “0. svacWes “8..-80L 
S. pr. eeeseeeerecoe SOL 
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Hm....U....0....0....A 
HmiUs.. ae 
Hm....,..U...... 3s wehiex 
Mec Wee devees “ete ‘: Veet 
MA deres Ocsssecskagerie 1 
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From No. 2 to 14 inclusive, the transition from 
Hm to U and to each successive vowel should be 
carried out on the Ist note of the interval; the 
successive notes of each interval should be sung 
on the final vowel of the Ist note. Thus also the 
sounding and the silent preparations should be 
used only for the name of the Ist note, while the 
successive ones should be named without prep- 
aration. 


No. 2. 


ee 
sti TAGES 


EAati eosesees Ul awacsstzs 


Ss. PlssssseneeeeDO. RE S. pfiseerereeeeeRE.|ME 


BU Siip ccevens vaste] sdecen 
WA jg coes Use O nel ose ses 
Hm....U..0...O0 o.....- 
Hm..U...0..0.A.]...-.. 
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Hm...U..1..€..E..j..0+0+ 
Hm..U...1....MIJFA 
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No. 


Second Series. 


This series is intended to loosen and quicken 
the muscular activity of the speaking section of 
the vocal apparatus, while maintaining the inde- 
pendent and relaxed condition of the organs of 
sound and resonance. Each exercise of this 
series should be hummed first, and then each 
vowel should be sung as shown in the first exer- 
cise, or No. 15A, in direct association with Hm, 
so as to form a syllable with the latter without 
singing the intermediate vowels. Also, in form- 
ing the syllables of the scale, each of these should 
be sung after rapid silent preparation without the 
use of the vowels intervening between Hm and 
the vowel of each syllable. In every other re- 
spect they should be practised according to the 
directions given for the first series. 

R. pr. means rapid (silent) preparation. 

and SEeRIgs. 


“No, 15A. 
Andante legato. 


R. pr- DO, RE, DO, RE, £t0......:0c-sersseeecsseorovesesoass 
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Hm A.... 


Bana Coe cise eiaala a iaeibcac a hee weieeetaulovoee coon 


boo reevecararevevesene eevcccece 


R. pro PA, SOL) FA, SOL) ete. sc /ocncssctsenecncoenest 
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Hm Leese erie tree ceneaiet css cy devaccoanecsancaccescnsteseeuses 


Hm O sccccccccsrstecccseeccscccccssesservessecsesasyes #4008 eeeGbose 


Hm. (6) See Geesersooece 


aeeeoas bees ee OP One vase GOSeeseseTee 
Hm A seccesidvcddsvedevascesecsacicsavscsdovvccesessessessste neseee 


Hm I Prestressed 


800 ces See serese 


Hm ee secec ceca av conavscasedanes Crszi ceed saawoseroaeee casdee 


R. pr. SI, DO, SI, DO, CtC..ss..ssetsorersssrreresereseoeee 
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No. 16a. 
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No. 174. 
‘Andante lezato. 
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No. 20A. 


_ Andante legato 


No. 21. 


Andante legato. 


No. 22a. 
Andante legato. 


No. 234A. 


No. 24A. 
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Third Series. 


This series is intended to display the degree of 
flexibility of all the organs of the vocal apparatus, 
which is the outcome of the study of facility, 
when this, by patient and sufficiently long prac- 
tice, has become a habit. It is required for the 
rapid and absolutely correct execution of a series 
of successive notes, being either part or the whole 
of the scale, or more than the scale, and of those 
very short notes, either single or in groups of 
two, three, or four, which are known as foriture, 
or embellishments. The exercises of this series 
are to be hummed first, and then sung on the 
vowels formed into syllables with Hm, in the 
same way as in the second series. The syllables 
of the scale are to be omitted. They comprise— 


The Volata or run or roulade, which consists in | 


the rapid execution of the scale or more. 

The Trillo or shake, which consists in the rapid 
and repeated production of the two notes of the 
same interval of the second, either major or minor. 

The Acciaccatura or short grace-note, the value 


of which, a \ , is deducted from the preceding 
6 


note, and placed either immediately above or im- 
mediately below the following one. It is marked 
as _< tied to the following note. It must be 
sung with perfect intonation, and dropping or up- 
lifting the voice from it very lightly and grace- 
fully on the following note, on which the accent 
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or stress must be placed. The effect it produces 
is rightly expressed by its Italian name, which 
means crush. In fact, the voice seems to come 
from this little note to the one which follows it 
with an elegant and graceful crush. 

The Mordente is a group of two or three notes, 
which, like the accitaccatura, borrow from the 
value of the one which precedes them. Its notes 
should be sung in a crisp, bright way, almost de- 
tached from one another. This seems to justify 
the Italian name, which means biting. As for the 
acciaccatura, the accent or stress of the voice must 
alight, so to say, on the note that follows the mor- 
dente. It is, as a rule, marked as wm above the note. 

The Grupetto, which is a group of four notes, 
also borrows from the value of the note that pre- 
cédes it. Its notes must be sung very smoothly 
or legato, and the accent or stress of the voice 
must fall'on the note that follows it. It is often 
indicated by the mark a. 

It will be seen that there is great affinity be- 
tween the acciaccatura and each of the two suc- 
cessive forms of embellishments or fioriture, as they 
are called in Italian. Indeed, both these forms 
might be considered as acciaccaturas of a com- 
posite nature. 

The Staccato consists in detaching two or more 
notes each from the next one by simple interrup- 
tion of the voice without taking a new breath. 
It is indicated either by dots or by dashes above 
or underneath the notes. 
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The first form is used more frequently for sing- 
ing passages of very short notes with a bright 
and merry intonation. 

The second is used much more sparingly on 
the short notes of passages of agility, but more 
frequently on notes of longer duration. It creates 
a feeling of suspense and expectation. It is often 
placed on notes preceding a musical rest, during 
which no new breath should be taken. Conse- 
quently it can hardly be called a form of agility, 
but is certainly an embellishment of much effect. 

To this series of embellishments two others 
should be added, viz., the Appoggiatura or resting 
note, and the Portamento or slur. They are not 
agilities in any sense of the word, but forms of 
accent and expression which add very greatly to 
the beauty of vocal execution. 

The Appoggiatura is a note which takes its 
value from the note that follows it, and also takes 
from it the accent or stress of the voice, and is 
consequently always placed either immediately 
above or immediately below the note on which 
the vowel that bears the accent or stress of the 
word is sung. Its value is equivalent to the half 
of that of the following note, when this is divis- 
ible into two shorter ones. Thus it becomes a 
quaver when the following note is a crotchet, so 
that the latter is reduced to the value of a quaver. 
It takes either one or two-thirds of the value of 
the following note, when this is divisible into 
three notes of shorter duration. Thus if this note 
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is a dotted crotchet, it is reduced either to a 
crotchet or to a quaver, while the appoggiatura 
assumes the value of either a quaver or a crotchet. 
It is marked as a crotchet, or a quaver, or semi- 
quaver, or demi-semi-quaver, according to the 
value it is assuming in each separate case. Its 
effect is to emphasize the meaning of the word, 
especially in the beautiful musical declamation 
called Recttativo. 

The Portamento is marked as a short note like 
the acciaccatura _ \, but is tied to the note which 
precedes it. Its execution consists in lifting or 
dropping the voice from the first note of the in- 
terval, and at the very end of the musical duration 
of the latter, on the second note; therefore, it is 
an anticipation of this note sung on the vowel of 
the previous note. 

Another form of Portamento consists in repeat- 
ing the first note of the interval on the syllable 
of the second note, and its value is taken from 
the second note. It is seldom used, although it 
is most graceful and effective. In this case the 
little note is tied to the note which follows it. 

The Portamento is used to emphasize the senti- 
mental expression of the words. It should be 
sung in the form of diminuendo and by softening 
the voice to render tender and gentle feelings, 
and in the form of crescendo to render strong 
feelings. It is, perhaps, the most difficult of all 
musical forms, and can only be learnt by careful 
imitation of a first-class singer. It should never 
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be too long, it should never be used twice in suc- 
cession, nor, indeed, within a few bars. 

More than ever, in the execution of agilities 
and embellishments, the student should observe 
the rule of greater expansion and depression of 
the resonance and tone cavities in ascending. 
Taking, for instance, the shake, the singer should 
accentuate that expansion and depression of the 
nasal passages, the soft palate, the cavity of the 
mouth and the throat, in ascending from the 
lower to the higher note. This rule is sadly 
ignored by the great majority of vocalists. They 
simply fling the voice intermittently on the very 
same note against the palate, and thus instead of 
a perfect and full-toned execution of a succession 
of intervals of the second, major or minor, their 
shake becomes a tremolo, due to oscillations of 
the throat and of the soft palate. 


3rd Series. 
No. 26. The Volata or Run, 
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No..27. The Trillo or Shake. 
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No. 29. Mordente. 


No. aac a or Turn. 
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‘The way tos 


Staccato. 


No. 31. 


No. 32. Appoggiatura. 


it. 


=> 


The way to sin 


1st. Form. 


Portamento. 


0. 33. 


N 


The way to sing it. 


I strongly advise my readers to refer to the 
second part of N. Vaccaj’s excellent work, Metodo 
practico di canto Italiano, for a very clear and 
practical illustration of all these embellishments; 
in fact, I am convinced that no singer should fail 
to thoroughly study that work from beginning to end. 

It is generally taken for granted that the merits 
of agilities, properly so-called, consist merely in 
the neat, clear, well-timed and smooth execution 
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of each note. But this is not a correct estimate. 
In addition to this mechanical finish, agilities 
should be rendered with a striking and well- 
balanced exhibition of both rhythm and of tem- 
perament regulated by the psychological charac- 
ter of the composition and by the meaning of the 
words. Then they will become a test of thorough 
artistic as well as vocal training. They are the 
essential climatic finish of the study of the vocal 
art, and no singer can boast of having mastered 
the technical curriculum, any more than a pianist 
or a violinist who has not made himself proficient 
in their execution. 

To understand the management of the breath- 
ing, vocal, and speaking organs, and to be able to 
command the attitudes and activity of their mus- 
cular system according to requirement by a con- 
scious act of will, is only the first object of study. 
The final aim must be the great skill of allowing 
all muscles—from those of the abdominal and 
diaphragmatic regions to those of the lips—to 
fall, so to say, into those attitudes, and perform 
their respective tasks with the utmost exactitude 
and yet retaining a relaxed, reposeful, or natural 
condition. For do not forget that the main char- 
acteristic of true art is the concealment of art, and 
this cannot be attained by any other means but 
the study and achievement of perfect agile vocal- 
ization. 

“Sic-itur ad astra”: 
“Thus you will rise among the stars.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


My Dear READER :— 


I have submitted to you this modest work, 
which has cost me many long days of thought 
and study, with the earnest desire that it may, 
nay, I dare to avow, with full confidence that it 
will prove to you of beneficial use. 

You may be a unit of either of two categories 
of readers. You may be a praiseworthy knowl- 
edge-hunter in the general sense of the word, 
with no personal interest in the practical purpose 
on which I have entertained you, or you may 
have read me with the intention of obtaining 
some instruction for that practical purpose. 

In the first case you may have closed this 
pamphlet with a shrug of your shoulders or a 
contemptuous expression on your lips. Nothing 
in it! Only military position, yawning, humming, 
and whistling attitude! Very commonplace sugges- 
tions! -No novelty of ideas; no interesting 
physiological descriptions; no depth of contro- 
versial argument! 

In the second case you may have smiled the 
smile of the prejudiced or the smile of the skeptic. 
What! the laryngoscope useless? No mention of 
all the facts it reveals? No study of the functions 
of the vocal cords or of the control of the same? 
No essay on the possibilities of the false cords and 
other most interesting and important anatomical 
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factors? The registers to be brushed aside? The 
natural breaks to be condemned altogether? And 
that most valuable and charming Falsetto to be 
shunned into disgrace? Madness! Exuberant 
madness! 

Well, dear reader, there are three subjects on 
which I have always found that arguing means 
squandering of time and breath; namely, political 
opinions, religious creeds, and voice production, 
for one always ends by sticking fast to one’s own 
opinion, and by thinking less of one’s opponent’s 
than before. Hence I will not attempt to turn 
your mind into admiration of my views, nor into 
acclamation of my theories. But you are, no 
doubt, a friend of fair play. Then leave my ob- 
noxious or senseless hallucinations on one side and 
try my conclusions! Take them as the proof of the 
pudding! Taste them without bias and then give 
your verdict. y 

As a unit of the first category of readers, al- 
though you are not, and very likely do not intend 
to be, a professional or an amateur singer, you 
may need improvement in your speech. You 
may have a poor enunciation. Then try the ar- 
ticulation of the jaw, the use of the tongue and 
lips, according to my directions. 

You may have a nasal voice. Then try to con- 
trol the nasal passages according to my sugges- 
tions, and to keep’at the same time the root of 
the tongue down and forward. If you do not find 
sufficient improvement from the pressure of the 
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little fingers on the base of the nostrils, close, 
for some time, the latter completely by pinching 
them while you speak, except for M and N. 
When you form these two consonants, release 
the nostrils instantly. 

You may have a guttural voice. Try, then, to 
bring the root of the tongue as far forward as 
possible and to acquire the labial speech. 

You may lisp, or you may stammer, or your 
alphabet may be the poorer for want of the letter 
R. Whichever your particular trouble in speak- 
ing may be, and however strongly established, 
although perhaps you may not mend it quite, you 
will, by following my directions, certainly dimin- 
ish it. You will, no doubt, appreciate this, and 
you will then acknowledge the soundness of my 
practical suggestions while, perhaps, condemning 
my theories. 

Beside the defects of speech, you may suffer 
in various ways from defective breathing, from 
asthma, short wind, or perhaps weak chest and 
lungs, or anzemia or insomnia. In all these cases 
you will do well to believe that control or neglect 
of the nasal system is the mainspring of proper 
or defective action of the whole breathing ap- 
paratus, and to try the value of my conclusion, 
that we may control the condition of the soft 
palate by the depression of the bottom of the 
nostrils. Then press down the bottom of the 
nostrils while practising deep breathing frequent- 
ly during the day, and always first thing in the 
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morning, and before going to rest at night, ac- 
cording to the directions given in the chapter on 
deep breathing. 

In the third case in particular you will observe 
that by this means the air will be made to search, 
and fill, and empty every space of your lungs, 
and thus by frequent practice you may probably 
put an end to any tendency to stagnation of the 
air in any space, and thus you may in time pro- 
voke the activity of the whole mass of the lungs. 
This fact. is the fundamental principle of the 
open-air cure. But, of course, principles without 
correct practice are very poor things. 

If you have children, do not hasten to smother 
in them all natural impulses under the burdea 
of exaggerated social conventionalities. If they 
shout, don’t tell them that it is very naughty; if 
they whistle, don’t tell them it is vulgar. Leave 
them to nature, let their vocal organs have plenty 
of free exercise, let their lips acquire strength.and 
elasticity by whistling, and, above all, teach them 
deep breathing, and to hum in the correct way. 

As a reader of the second category, whether 
amateur or professional, I will only give you the 
advice I once read in the first book of grammar 
that was put in my hands when a very young 
child: 

“Leggi rileggi e inpara,” 


“Read, read again and learn.” 
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Yes, dear colleague, if you will but content 
yourself with reading the resumé which precedes 
my instructions on practice, and give them a fair 
trial, you may find that some good will follow 
from it. Then, perhaps, you will forgive the dis- 
crepancy of my views with those you cherish. 

Finally, let me plead that all good intentions 
deserve some praise. My intentions have been 
good and pregnant with desire of assisting the 
young. If not praise, you may, and I trust you 
will on this plea, grant me your generous indul- 
gence. I shall for this be deeply grateful to you, 
and with all my heart wish that with you all may 
go well. 

Yours very devotedly, 


L.-FARISOTIT1. 
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